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AMUSEMENT AND INSTRDCTION, 



DAVID THE TBAFPEB. 

Although the sun had but just risen, the larger 
part of the inhabitants of the little town of F > 
upon the Missouri, were already stirring, and pre- 
paring for the labours of the day. On every side 
might be seen workmen with their tools on their 
shoulders going to their labour; shopkeepers open-* 
ing their shops, and women cleaning their houses, 
and sweeping the door-steps. 

In the midst of this busy scene, two youths of 
about eighteen years of age, were standing at the 
end of the principal street The tallest was leaning 
against the wall of a house, with his hands in his 
pockets, and yawning every other minute in the face 
of his companion. His ragged and dirty clothes, and 
slovenly appearance, his imcombed hair and loung- 
ing gait, marked him a young man of idle and bad 
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THE parents' cabinet. 

habits. His companion^ \)j name David^ was smaller 
in size, but robast and active. He was dressed in 
tiie complete costume of a trapper^ and wore a green 
jacket, long leather gaiters, a brown blanket for a 
cloak, and had his gun slung at his back. He had 
just joined a band of beaver-hunters, and was to 
meet them this very day a little way oflF, at Fort 
Osage, upon the Konga, for a journey to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Along the various streams which flow into the 
Missouri and Columbia rivers, an immense number 
of beavers are found ; and many hundreds of Red- 
skins and Europeans are employed in collecting the 
skins as an article of commerce. These hunters are 
known by the name of Trappers, because of ihe trap9 
atid snares with which they take the beavers. Large 
pities start every year from one of the fronti^ 
States, under the conunand of a captain appointed by 
the Fur Company, and cross the vast prairies beyond 
ihe Rocky Mountains. It was in one of these troops 
of adventurers that young David had engaged him- 
self, to the great astcoiishment of his friend and 
neighbour, Jonathan. David had tried to persuade 
Jonathan to accompany him, and quit the idle life he 
led; but he refused, and only replied by looking 
stupidly at David, and saying: — 

*^ Then you are really going to run the risks of 
this savage life?" 
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DAVID THE TRAPFEB. 

^* Yes, really going,'* replied David. " The Fur 
Company offers me more advantages than I can find 
elsewhere. When I return, after the hunting season 
is over, if my conduct is reported good, I shall have 
a small place, as clerk, that will keep me till either 
the next season, or till I find something better. It is 
quite time tiiat I began in earnest to get a livelihood." 

^^ Why ? cannot you live quietly with your mother ? " 
said Jonathan. 

David shook his head. '^ My mother," said he, 
'^ has brought me up, and paid for my food, clothing, 
and education. It is only right that I should work 
while I am young and strong, and help to give her 
some of the comforts an old age will want Would it 
not be a shame for a hd of my age to live at the cost 
of a woman whose hair is already becoming grey?" 

Jonathau shrugged his shoulders. 

" Ah I" said he, " you may do as you please ; but 
while my aunt has enough for two, she may feed me 
as long as she likes. I shall not prevent her. One 
must be mad, David, to leave a good woman who 
cooks for you, and saves you all sorts of trouble, to 
go and expose one's self to all the miseries of the 
life of a trapper. You will have to boil your own 
soup, and sew on your own buttons, my lad; and, 
moreovOT, have no soup to boil." And he uttered a 
coarse loud lau^ as he spoke. 

** That is to say," replied David, quietly, '^ that in 
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your opinion one must always remain a child. Take 
care what you are about. Believe me, it is not 
when we are young and strong that we should give 
ourselves up to idleness and rest Your aunt, like 
my mother, Jonathan, is growing old, and you 
should now be working for both yourself and her. If 
you were wise, you would accept the oflfer of Mr. 
Sablette, and start with me for the trapping." 

*^ No, no, thank you," said Jonathan. ^* I like to 
find a bit of bread with my mutton, and to sleep in 
my bed, and only walk for pleasure. I know the 
miseries of the beaver hunters, when they are in the 
desert ; and I don't like such a life." 

" But what are you going to do ?" 
Eat at my good aunt's soup pot, as I have done." 
But when there is no longer a soup pot?" 
Oh I then there will be always time enough to 
set to work." 

*^ Don't believe that, Jonathan. You can as easily 
turn a Redskin into a white man, as make a worker 
of a man who has lived a life of idleness. But I 
see it is of no use talking to you. I can only hope 
you may become wiser. I must go." 

*^ Good-bye 1 " said Jonathan, with a sneer. 
*^ When you come back, you can tell me whether 
a bison's hump is better than our pork chops." 

David only nodded his head in reply, and took the 
road to Fort Osage. 
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There he found the captain with a band of nearly 
two hundred adventurers. The whole party was 
well armed^ and mounted on strong horses. Mules 
carried the baggage, and powder, and food, and were 
placed in the centre of the troop. Captain Sablette 
had already led many expeditions into the desert, 
and had taken precautions for the safety and success 
of ihe present expedition. 

As soon as all were assembled, he sBYe the sisnol 
for departure. The jonmey fo^ several days was 
through land only inhabited at long distances by 
solitary squatters on small farms. As the party pro- 
ceeded, they entered on the desert ; and by the grand 
and solemn silence that there prevailed, they felt that 
they were far away from the help of man, and must 
meet alone all the dangers that lay hid aroimd them. 

Up to this time, the noisy gaiety of the troop had 
hindered all conversation; but the difficulties they 
were approaching sobered the most turbulent; and 
David was at last able to ask for information about 
the resources and dangers of the desert. ~- 

He rode up to the side of an old trapper named 
Peter, to seize the first opportunity that should offer 
of questioning him, and asking assistance from his 
great experience. Peter did not let him wait long; 
for, seeing him come up to him, he turned in his 
saddle, and leaning one hand on the crupper of his 
horse, he said : — 
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" Well, my lad, here we are really in the prairie. 
Good-bye to the butter-eaters. How do you like the 
prospect ? Does it look as pleasant as High-street ?*' 

^^ I cannot say, for I don't know," said Darid^ 
quietly. 

Peter smiled. '' If all were as prudent as you 
seem to be," said he, ^^ we should not see so many 
bones whitening on the plain* But many fools come 
out every year, expecting to find hotels. Now the de- 
sert, you see, is like the sea ; to navigate it, you must 
know how to set your sails and guide your helm." 

" I hope to learn that from the experienced," said 
David. 

" All right," replied the trapper. *^ You are a lad 
of good sense, I see. I have been watching you 
ever since we left Osage, as I always do the new 
comers, to see how you managed your horse; and 
I have seen that you have been saving his strength, 
and sparing him ; while those silly fellows have been 
taking the wind out of theirs before the journey had 
begun. And let me tell you, David, that the horse 
of the trapper is his best friend, and must be taken 
as much care of as his powder ;- for mind you, it is 
by your horse that you get your supper, and escape 
your Indian enemies ; for the plains and the moun- 
tains that we are going over swarm with Indians 
who look upon us as robbers of their hunting- 
groimds, and never spare us." 
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^^ Are all the Indian tribes onr enemies?'' asked 
David. 

*^ No," replied the trapper : ^^ some of them are our 
.friends, and the only ^lemies who are really power- 
'M are the Blackfeet and the Grows ; Ae Fierced- 
noses, the Flat-heads, and the Snake Indians are 
their enemies, and therefore our allies. But there b 
no trusting these Indians; ^&y are all alike; and the 
very best of your Indian friends will steal your horse, 
and let you die of hunger at the comer of a rock. 
Be alive then, keep your eyes open and your mouth 
shut, and your hand on your rifle." 

The troop proceeded along the Nebraska, some* 
times crossing large prairies in which small copses of 
cotton and willow trees were thinly scattered, some- 
times passing through narrow valleys, shut in by the 
pine forests which covered the lower slopes of the 
mountains. At last the steep shores of the river 
obliged the trappers to abandon its course, and 
strike into the interior of the country. 

After riding many hours, they arrived at an im- 
fmense plain, where all trace of vegetation had disap- 
fpeared. Everything bore signs of a great natural 
convulsion having occurred. Blocks of the gray 
'stone of the mountains were lying in huge boulders, 
and obstructed the passage of the horses; while 
^sharp rocks, and steep precipices, prevented the 
troop from proceeding. 
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They were obliged continually to alter their route, 
to stop to unload and reload the mules^ and seek a 
path by which they could lead the animals5 to mako 
long rounds^ to come back again and seek anotlier 
passage by which to proceed ; for no road is marked 
in these wild and desolate regions. The oldest trap- 
per rarely goes twice over the same ground, as he is 
forced to proceed according as the season, or the 
approach of the Redskins permits. It would be as 
di£Scult for him to find the same route as for a 
sailor to find the furrow his ship had made in the 
ocean. It is sufficient that the trapper recognizes 
the principal hills, rivers, and valleys. 

The captain was' leading his troop to the Rocky 
Mountains, and he knew he should arrive there by 
travelling to the west; the rest depended partly on 
his look-out, and partly upon chance. 

As the troop advanced, the ground rose and the air 
became dry and cold; the horses could only find for 
their scanty food a sort of stunted wormwood called 
by the Indians and trappers sage ; the food of the 
men also became short, and some more must be 
procured. Captain Sablette slackened his march, 
and sent his best mounted and most skilful himters 
to shoot the elks and antelopes scattered about the 
mountain. 

David accompanied Peter in one of these expedi- 
tions. They wandered about the table-land of the 
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motintaln nearly all the day without finding any game 
save a few musk-rats not worth shooting. The sun 
was sinkings and they were returning disappointed to 
the encampment^ when^ turning round a sharp angle 
of the hill, Peter drew up his horse abruptly. 

*^ ]iiVTiat is the matter?" asked David. 

*^ Redskins !" whispered the trapper. 

*^ Where ? — How do you know ?" 

*' Look I" was the short answer^ as Peter pointed 
to some fresh footmarks on the soft clay. 

" Some trapper has most likely passed this way," 
said David. 

^^ He would have crossed it on horseback," replied 
Peter. ^^ This footprint is from a mocassin, and can 
only belong to a Blackfoot, for they alone make 
their war excursions on foot, that they may more 
easily steal and hide the horses of their enemies. 
But this must be a small party, the marks are so 
few. Nevertheless, let us be cautious, for they must 
be very near." 

While speaking, the old trapper dismounted. He 
examined the route the Redskins had taken, and 
placing his horse between them and him, so as to 
make a shield of the animal, he leant his rifle on his 
horse's neck, and slowly advanced. 

David was careful to imitate him and follow 
closely. They wound round the hill, and entered 
a small valley, studded with willow-trees. But 
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they bad ieareely proceeded half-way tiirongh it, 
before Peter^ wbo was sbarply on the look-out^ 
stopped. A few steps from them, hi the midst 
of a small copse^ shone a bright fire^ around whicji 
about a dozen Redskins were sitting. At a little 
distance from ihem were fastened three horses^ 
which Peter recognized at once by their equip- 
ments as belonging to Gaptain Sablette's troop. 

The savages were talking loudIy5 and appeared 
to be intently occupied. Peter and David remained 
immovable for an instant^ looking at them in silence^ 
and then the old trapper turned round to his com- 
panion5 and whispered : 

'* It is impossible to pass by without being seen ; 
and yet this is the only route that we can take to 
reach the encampment this evening.'' 

*' What are we to do then? " asked David. 

**The wisest thing we can do is to attack these 
thieves suddenly, and try and take the three horses 
they have stolen from our companions. But to do 
that, we must know precisely how many they are 
in number, and whether they are well armed." 

** Can we ^t closer to them P ** 

*' Of course, if you can be adroit and prudent'* 

** I will try," was the modest answer of David. 

'* Well, then, first let us hide our horses in this tuft 
of brushwood, and then you must do as I do." 

They then securely listened their horses in the 
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brushwood^ so as quite to cbnoefd liiem, atid the 
trapper^ with hin rifle in ih^ dingj erept cddUg on 
his hands and kneeSi and approached^ uiistol» to 
the copse of wild cotton-tree!^ in Which the savages 
Were assembled* 

David and himself were pteparing to seize the 
horses^ when a kind cry was uttered hj the savages. 
The two trappers thought ihi$jr were discovered, 
stopped and seized hold of th^ir riflesi The Redskins 
jumped up t^ surround a tree, at ihe foot of which the 
trappers saw an Indian warrior Ijihg with his hands 
and feet tightlj bound* As his enemies drew HeAr^ the 
prisoner addressed to diem scnne words of contempt. 

" Who is that man, and what are they going to do 
with him ?" David asked^ in a low Voice. 

*^ He is a Kansas warrior, whom they are going to 
torture," teplied Peter. 

^^ But w^ must not let them I ^ replied the young 
man, warmly* 

<^ Let the wolves devour each other^" said Peter, 
coolly* 

At this moment ooib df the savages approached 
the prisoner it^ith a lighted brand, which he pressed 
on his breast The Kansas warrior made no move- 
ment; he only smiled; 

'^My heart is strong," Said he ; '^ yoti do not hutt 



me." 



Another savage ran a knift into him. 
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That is nothing," said the prisoner^ contemp- 
tnously ; *Vyour knife does not cut" 

And in proportion as the savages struck^ he raised 
his voice and exclaimed^ 

*' I feel no pain I You know not how to give pain 
— ^try again. We did not torture your relations so 
slightly. We made them cry out like children at the 
breast But the Blackfeet are cowards; my wig- 
wam is foil of their scalps ! " 

As he uttered these words, a blow from a toma- 
hawk made him fall on his knees. 

'* If I lose my life, I will not let these brutes 
murder this unfortunate wretch," cried David, cocking 
his rifle. 

'* Be cautious," exclaimed the trapper, endeavour- 
ing to stop hun. 

A savage had just raised his club to finish the pri- 
soner. David fired, and the savage fell dead. 

The Blackfeet turned towards the place from 
which the shot came, uttering loud yells, and saw 
the two white men; but before they had time to 
shelter themselves behind the trees, a second shot 
struck down another of the party. The rest of the 
band took refiige amidst the brushwood. 

David ran up to the Kansas warrior and cut the 
bonds that held him, while Peter as quickly untied 
the horses from the stake they were fastened to. 
They placed the wounded man on one of the horses, 
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and rapidly making their way back to the place in 
which they had left their own steeds^ sprang into 
their saddles^ and galloped off. 

This was all done so quickly^ that the Blackfeet^ 
taken by surprise, were not able to offer any resist- 
ance. They only sent a few arrows after the Whites 
and the prisoner^ which did not reach them. The 
Kansas warrior^ half fainting, kept his seat by pass- 
ing his arms round the neck of the horse. The 
valley was cleared, and two more hills passed over, 
and Captain Sablette's camp was seen in the distance. 
It was reached a few minutes afterwards. 

David's first care was to carry the poor wounded 
man to one of the fires, where one of the troop, who 
had formerly been assistant to an apothecary in Mis- 
sissippi State, dressed and bound up his wounds, 
which were deep, but not mortal. 

The question arose as to what was to be done with 
the wounded Indian. His wounds were too deep to 
allow him to follow the party on foot, and there was 
no horse at liberty for his use. Yet, to abandon 
him in his present condition, was to deliver him un- 
doubtedly into the hands of his enemies. Peter 
placed all these difficulties and objections before his 
young companion, but David was resolved to com- 
plete the good deed he had begun, and to bear all the 
consequences. He declared he would give up his 
own steed to Soke — so the Indian was called — -and 
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follow on foot himself; and he carried out his detect 
mination the very next morning. 

Peter5 full of the prcgudices of the ddflert» shodc 
his headj and said : — 

^^ What 70a are doing is the act of a good but not 
of a wise man* It is as rare to find gratitude in the 
heart of an Indian as a &t salmon in the Nebraaka." 

<^ Never mindj" replied David; '^ happen what vom^, 
I have only done for this Redskin what I should lik^ 
this Redskin to do for me." 

The old trapper shrugged his shoulders and 
passed on. 

Then the Kansas^ who had listened in silence^ 
raised his head^ and^ turning to the young* man5 said: 
'^ Let not my brother be uneady. A Kansas is not 
a dog. The man who has helped him is like the 
Great Spirit to him. If Soko can once more fire a 
rifie^ or scalp an enemy, he will do it for the pBle 
face as a horse obeys his master." 

Near the sources of La Platte, the captain divided 
his troop into several parties, that they might explore 
the principal streams, and begin the hunting in good 
earnest But before ^ey separated, several hidings 
places were formed, in which the spare ammunition 
and baggage were placed. These hiding-places^ dug 
in the ground and carefully covered with grass and 
bushes, are the only magazines in the desert The 
holes are made near particular trees, or at spots 
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where certain peaks^ in different directions, can all 
be seen at the same time ; and are thus easily fonnd 
again by those who made them. The Indians, also, 
conceal the fiirs ihey eollect in the same manner, 
until they have time and opportunity to dispose of 
them. rPhe trappers are so clever in making their 
hiding-places that they effectually prevent the Black- 
feet, wiih all their cunning, firom discovering them. 

David joined die party that was led by Peter. 
They were to proceed to the "Prairie of the Horses." 
8oko, almost entirely recovered, followed him. 

On the first day of their march, proceeding along 
a deep vfdley, they met a horse without a master. 
The Kansas seized and mounted upon the animal. 
David then iried- to persuade him to rejoin his 
tribe. 

" Is my brother tired of me ?" asked Soke, gravely. 

"No," said David; "but there must be some one 
among your people whom you wish to see again." 

The eyes of Soke brightened, and his nostrils 
swelled*' 

"I have a wife, who is good and clever as the 
beaver,'' he said. 

" Why not return to her, then ?" 

Boko was silent an instant, and then he said : 
" My brother has never placed his traps in the 
watercourse. I will teach him«^ 

" Thank you,** replied David, " but others can 
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teach me that Return to your wife^ and let her see 
you are safe.** 

** Soko has spoken," said the Indian, briefly, and 
he remained silent to the further entreaties of David. 
The E^ansas had resolved to prove his gratitude to 
David, by helping him in his hunting and in watch- 
ing over his safely. 

When David told this to Peter, « Ah ! " said that 
old trapper, **you will not move him^ he has made 
his resolution, and he will keep it. You have fallen 
in with a fellow who has a good heart, and you 
ought to be thankful, for the Redmen are either 
very good or very bad. Most of them are like their 
barren plains, where one finds only pitfalls and rocks. 
But some are like their fertile regions, the land of 
the buffaloes and of green turf, watered by rivers 
and shaded by trees." 

By this time the troop commanded by Peter had 
arrived at the streams, and prepared to begin the 
business of trapping. The scouts discovered some 
musk-rats, which are always ^et with near the 
beavers' territories. Everything betokened a for- 
tunate campaign, when it was discovered that the 
place had already been visited by other trappers, and 
that the beavers had forsaken the haunt. Peter 
was obliged to change his route, and go towards 
the *^ River of the Serpent." 

Unfortunately, this route was long and fatiguing. 
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The farther the troop advanced the steeper the road 
became, and the scantier the herbage ; till the poor 
horses were reduced to subsist upon the willow bark 
that could be obtained from the few trees they met, 
and on bitter sage. The trappers' own provisions be- 
came exhausted, and they were totally without water. 

A mule was kiUed and eaten, then a second, as 
they journeyed onwards hoping to find a less sterile 
country; but the mountain became more and more 
barren. At last the troop stopped, half dead with 
want, on a piece of table-land, from which nothing 
was to be seen as far as the eye could reach, but hill 
rising above hill; and the trappers, exhausted by 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue, threw themselves down 
upon the stony ground m mute despair. Even Peter 
began to lose couraga 

Soko alone remained standing and calm, with his 
eyes fixed on the horizon, apparently studying the 
windings of the mountains. At last he approached 
David. 

** Does not my brother see a mist rising between 
those two distant peaks ? '^ he asked. 

*^ Well, and what of it? " asked David. 

" Where the mist rises, there is water ; where the 
water flows, the grass grows, and the bufialo is 
found," said the Kansas. 

David shook his head with an air of incredulity. 

** Let my white brother give me the horse that is 
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least tircd^ and give mo a rifle^ and Qxe night shall 
not pass before I bring good news.** 

Peter being constdted granted the Indian what he 
asked fbr^ and the Kansas disappeared in the hollows 
of the mountain. 

A few hours passed away in weary expectation ; 
when at length Soko reappeared, bringing an elk 
thrown across the neck of his steed, and a leathern 
bottle full of water suspended at the crupper. At 
this sight the trappers uttered a cry of joy. A fire 
of the dry stalks of the wormwood was quickly 
lighted, the elk was cut up and cooked, and devoured 
as quickly as it was ready. 

Then Soko, having waited with gravity until the 
whites had satisfied their hunger and thirst, related 
how he had found on the left of the mountain a 
narrow valley, which seemed to be the old bed of a 
torrent, but which had every here and there small 
patches of fine herbage. He added that if they went 
along this valley, he felt certain they could descend 
easily and rapidly into the plain on the other side. 
Peter was of the same opinion, and as soon as his 
party were satisfied, the trappers took the route of 
the valley discovered by the Kansas. 

They found it more a ravine than a valley, and 
encamped at the first patch of herbage for the night, 
that the poor horses might also obtain some whole- 
some and refir^shing food* The next morning at day- 
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break they continued the descent Soko^ trusted 
with the best horse and rifle^ was in advance. He 
returned to them in the evenings bringing two wild 
woolly sheep of the mountain^ which afforded a good 
supper to the troop. He continued for several days 
thus to provide the party with food^ without causing 
them to delay their march; sometimes with an 
abundant supply^ sometimes with a small quantity* 
At lastj on the tenth day^ the plain was in sight. 

The night had already set in, but the trappers 
were in such haste to reach the river, that they 
began at once to cross the vast flat that separated 
them from it, without waiting for return of daylight. 
Soko kept always in advance. The troop marched 
on in the obscurity of the night, with their bridles 
hanging on the horses' necks, and talking with the 
careless gaiety of adventurers who had just escaped 
great dangers, when a loud cry stopped them short 
They turned towards the side from which the cry 
proceeded, and saw Soko galloping towards them at 
full speed. 

^^Is the Kansas mad?" cried Peter, urging his 
horse on. 

^^ Stop ! stop I " again shouted the Indian. 

David pulled up his horse, and turned back. 

*^ Go back, if you wish to escape death 1 " ex- 
claimed Soko. " You are close to the cavern of the 
Lava Plain." 
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^ Is it possible ? ^ exclaimed Peter. 

^Lookl" said the Indian^ and he lifted a torch of 
wormwood-bark that he held in his hand. The 
trapper drew back with a cry of horror. At a few 
steps before them was a bottomless golf^ extending 
across nearly half the plain. 

" Without the Redskin we should all have been 
in the kingdom of the Great Spirit 1" said the horror- 
struck Peter. 

** Let my brothers return to the foot of the moun- 
tain/' said Soko, gravely. ** They will find there a 
spring, and a good place for the night." 

He led them, without hesitation on their part (for 
they now believed in his loyalty), to the banks of 
a small stream, which was precipitated from the 
rocks, and which lost itself in the immense fissure 
of the Lava Plain. There they passed the remainder 
of the night. 

The next morning they were forced to make a 
long round to avoid the abysses of the plain; and 
then taking a westerly course, the troop reached the 
hunting grounds of the Malade and Woody rivers, 
and recommenced the trapping. 

The services rendered by Soko had won him the 
afiection of the whole troop. The best horse, the 
best rifle, a complete equipment of a fi:ee trapper, 
were given him, and he was charged with the pro- 
visioning of the camp. 
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He came back &om the hunt one evening later 
than usual^ and warned Peter to be on his guard. He 
had met with a troop of the wild dogs that usually 
follow the encampments of the Redskins^ and their 
presence, he thought, announced the neighbourhood 
of some Indian troop. The trappers promised to 
keep a good look-oui 

Soko departed again early next morning, but 
evening came^ and he was not at the camp. The 
trappers became uneasy^ and waited for him till very 
late. At last, overcome by sleep, they lay down, 
arranging to send some scouts to find him the next 
day. 

It was David's turn to watch. The horses had all 
been collected and fastened to stakes in the middle 
of the camp. The fire was getting low, and the young 
American, overcome with drowsiness, began to see 
indistinctly. All at once he thought he saw two 
elks, which had penetrated into the camp and were 
quietly feeding by the side of the horses. 

The idea of shooting them suggested itself to 
David, but the drowsiness with which he was over- 
come kept him immovable. However, when one 
of the elks passed before him, he took up his rifle. 
The noise which he made in so doing . caused 
the animal to bound away and disappear with his 
companion. David fancied that as they fled they 
stood upright Supposing it was the heaviness of 
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deep^ against which he was stniggling, dmt caused 
the hallucination^ he laid his rifle down again^ and 
let his head fall on his knees. 

He began to lose all conscionsnets of the lihingi 
around him, when a horrible yell resounded in his 
cars. He sprang up. Several shots were fired at 
once, and struck the fur cap on his head. 

At this noise, the horses, whoso fiwtenings had 
been cut by the pretended elks, fled away scared, 
the trappers awoke with a start, and rushed for* 
ward to rescue David, who was defending himself 
with the butt-end of his rifle against several savages. 
The Blackfeet were driven ofi^, but only to a abort 
distance behind some fir-trees, from which they kept a 
dropping fire on the trappers till joined by those who 
had pursued and captured the horses ; then the whole 
party of Indians mounted and attacked the camp. 

The trappers were forced to draw back in their 
turn, and could only escape by plunging into the 
river, and swimming across to an islet, in which 
they entrenched themselves ; but two of them were 
mortally wounded in the retreat 

Thus masters of the camp, the Blackfeet re-lighted 
the fires, and began to dance around them with great 
outcries of joy. As morning dawned they rode off, 
carrying away all the booty. 

It is di£Scult to paint the grief and consternation 
of the trappers at finding themselves thus suddenly 
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robbed of horses^ baggage^ ammunitionj and the pro* 
duce of their hiinting. How could they continue 
their trapping, or even rejoin Captain Sablette ? Sur^ 
rounded by enemies, without the means of flight or 
resistance^ how could they escape utter destruction t 

The night passed in these gloomy reflections. They 
had dearly purchased a few hours' sleep. It was not 
till after sun-rise that they were again alarmed by the 
sound of a horse's gallop. The sounds approached 
the river, and a savage was seen preparing to swim 
to the islet. Peter was going to fire at him, when 
David struck up his rifle. He had recognized 
Soko. 

The Kansas had come firom the late camp, where 
he had seen the dying embers of the fire^ and the 
dead bodies of the two trappers. He had guessed at 
once what had happened. The Blackfeet, who had 
attacked the Whites so successfully^ were the same 
that had prevented him from reaching the camp 
the ev^iing before. He brought an elk> and while 
they were cooking it, heard the trappers' com- 
plaints in silence. When they had satisfied their 
hunger^ he asked them what they were going to do — 
whether they would try to recover their baggage^ 
traps, horses, and ammunition. 

** How can we ? ** cried the trappers. 

*^ Nothing easier," said Soko. " My brothers can- 
not attack the Blackfeet alone, they are too many ; 
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but there is near here a band of Pierced-noses^ who 
will help to fight their enemies. I know the chief; 
he is a warrior." 

Peter and his companions at once accepted this 
proposal. They were ready to run any risks to re- 
cover their lost property — lost in so quick and 
humiliating a manner. They left the islet instantly, 
and followed Soke to the camp of the Pierced- 
noses. 

The encampment of these Indians was about five 
miles off, in a creek of the Malade river. The chief 
was called Wolf's-eye. He received them with sin- 
cere cordiality. Soko related what had happ^ied^ 
and asked him to help the trappers to attack the 
Blackfeet. Wolf's-eye consulted with the warriors 
of the tribe, and, after a long deliberation, it was 
decided that Ae Pierced-noses would fight with their 
friends, the Pale-faces, but that they must wait until 
nightfall. 

Peter endeavoured to persuade the Indians to make 
the attack at once, but all his efforts were useless. 

*' My brother will not persuade the Redskins to ex- 
pose themselves to death needlessly," said Soko to 
him. '*In the sunshine every shot kills; in dark- 
ness the enemy can be surprised. The duty of a 
chief is not only to conquer, but also to preserve his 
warriors." 

Peter was obliged to be patient and satisfied by 
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some scouts being sent out to track the Blackfeet 
and bring tidings of the whereabouts of their camp. 
They returned in the evening with the necessary in- 
formation. The united bands settled their plan of 
attack^ armed themselves^ and silently began their 
march by two separate routes. 

About midnight they reached the outskirts of the 
enemy's camp. All was silent. Some of the war- 
riors of the Pierced-noses slipped into the place 
where the horses were picketed^ when a dog gave 
the alarm. 

The Blackfeet started up at once, but Peter and 
his troop rushed on them before they could recover 
from the surprise, and with their axes and knives 
struck down all they met. The surprise was com- 
plete, for the Blackfeet, in their retreat, fell into the 
ambush of the Pierced-noses, who killed several ; 
those who could escape plunged into the river, and 
saved their lives by swimming. 

Soko had kept close to David in the first attack, 
but had been separated from him in the pursuit 
While pursuing some fugitives, he heard a piercing 
cry from a small copse of cotton trees. He ran there, 
and saw a Blackfoot dragging away a young Indian 
woman. She redoubled her screams and eflforts to 
escape at sight of Soko. The Blackfoot, seeing that 
he must lose his prey, raised his knife to kill her, 
when a shot from the Kansas struck him down. He 
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foU, and tho young womauj released from his graqp, 
ran to hor deliverer. 

At tliifl moment the moon passed from behind a 
cloudy and shone full on the Indian (prL The TTyiitfii 
started with surprise. 

" Nchala P he exclaimed. 

^^ Soke I my husband I" cried the young wontian. 

The Indian opened his arms and clasped hia ifife 
to his breast 

*^ You here I" he said^ at lengthj ^' a prisoner of the 
Blackfeet I " 

" For three moons I" replied Nehala. 

*^ And they have not killed you?** 

'^ Nehala was to become the wife of the chiefs" said 
the young Indian, gently. 

*^ The Great Spirit has watched over us^** said 
Soke. '' It is welL'' 

When this fortunate event was known to the trap- 
pers and their allies, there was great joy in the campw 
The rest of the night was spent in hearing Nehala's 
account of the attack of the Blackfeet on the village 
of her tribe, and how she had fallen into their power. 
When the dawn broke, the booty was divided ; the 
trappers awarding a large share to their allies, only 
taking what had been taken from themselves. To 
Soke they presented a beautiful horse, handsomely 
harnessed ; and from the stores they had provided 
for traffic with the Indians^ they selected a scarlet 
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cloth cloak^ a warm blanket^ aad spme strings of 
fine glass beads^ which^ to her great delight^ they 
gave N^ala. Soko was equally pleased^ thanked the 
trappers with almost childish glee^ pressed their 
hands; and declared himself their friend for ever. 

*^ Yonr Nehala is more beaatiftd than the stars of 
heaven^'^ said David to Soko. 

*^ My brother oiily sees the fiice," replied he ; 
^^ when he knows the heart he will find it still more 
beantifal." 

Peter would not remain in these parts after what 
had taken place. The Blackfeet had fled to their 
tribe^ and might retnm to the Malade river to 
attempt a revenge. He preferred the risk of losing 
the game he might trap, a^d, by the advice of the 
chief of the Pierced-noses, prq)ared to journey to 
the northern bank of the Salmon river, where he 
would be at once sheltered from the pursuit of the 
Blackfeet, and would probably find an abundant 
hunting. 

" My brotiiers,'' said Wolf's-eye, "will find elks 
and wild sheep on the hills, and the bufialo can be 
hunted without going far. As to the beavers, they 
are numerous as the leaves of the willow in the 
spring.'' 

This description tempted Peter, and he set ofi^ in 
company ¥dth the Pierced-noses for this paradise of 
trapping. 
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After a long march they arrived at the river. 
The trapping promised to be most successfiiL 

It is the beavers' habit to assemble in large num- 
bers in a watercourse, and to dam it into a sort of pond 
by fallen trees and large branches^ in the midst of 
wliich they build their huts^ and thus form an aquatic 
village. At the commencement of the springs the male 
quits his cabin to make a journey of pleasure. He 
follows the course of the water which he meets on 
his route, gnaws down young poplar-trees, visits the 
isles and coasts along the plain to a great distance. 
It is only on the approach of autumn that he leaves his 
bachelor life, and, remembering his duties as a head 
of a family, returns to his companion and his little 
ones, to take them altogether to collect winter pro- 
visions. Tliis is the time that the trapping com- 
mences. 

The experienced trapper tracks the beaver's haunt 
by the slightest marks, and discovers at a glance the 
hut, even though concealed under the willow-trees. 
He then places his trap at two or three inches below 
the surface of the water, and fastens it to a stake, 
driven well into the mud of the river. Taking, then5 
a little twig, stripped of its bark, he dips one end 
of it into a sweet-smelling mixture, which is called 
medicine, and fixes the other end at the opening of 
the trap. The beaver is attracted by the smell of 
the bait, swims towards it, and jast as he seizes the 
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twig, which stands above the water, his feet are 
caught in the trap. Frightened he plunges, but 
the trap, strongly fastened to the stake, resists ; he 
comes up again, again plunges down, struggles thus 
for a short time, and ends at last by being 
drowned. 

Instructed by Soko how to place these traps, 
David had soon become as skilful as his companion. 
The stream near which they had encamped was well 
covered with beaver-huts, and Peter's troop made a 
capital trapping for some time. But after a while 
the beavers became alarmed, and would no longer 
approach the bait. The trappers were then obliged 
to try other means, as the beavers would take no 
more medicine. By degrees, as each family began to 
find its numbers decreasing, they became altogether 
distrustful, avoided all the traps, and even armed 
themselves with sticks, and overthrew and destroyed 
the traps, and carried off the stakes to their isleSj^ 
where they buried them in the bed of the river. 

Meanwhile, David, guided by Soko, had succeeded 
beyond his hopes, and his collection of skins was 
larger than that of the oldest trapper. The fine 
weather was drawing to a close, and winter was 
approaching. Peter thought it was time to lead his 
band back to the place of meeting agreed upon with 
Captain Sablette. 

The fiirs were carefully packed up in large 
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bundles^ and placed on the backs of the mules. 
The trappers bade farewell to Wolfs-eye, to ivhom 
Peter gave his rifle as a mark of friendship; and 
the whole troop then went towards the plain of 
White Clai/y where the rest of the party was to 
meet them. 

But on arriving at the mountains, Peter found 
his journey stopped by the snow, the drifts in some 
places being twenty feet deep. It was impossible 
to get through them without risk of life. After 
several useless windings, the troop stopped, very un- 
easy and embarrassed. Everybody gave his opinion, 
and proposed a scheme which proved impracticable. 
Soke alone kept silent, with the reserve peculiar 
to Indian warriors. At last Peter asked him if he 
could help them to cross the moimtains. 

" Cannot my White brothers climb at first the 
lowest hills, and so on, until they arrive at the sum- 
mit?" asked the Kansas. 

" That is not impossible," said Peter, ^* but when 
up there, what will become of us?" 

Does not the other side lead to the plain ?" 
Very true ; but how are our horses and baggage 
to be got down?" 

^^ Does not my brother remember that the ice will 
be on the ground ? " 

" Well, and do you think that will help us ?" 

" Yes, if my brother will use a sledge." 
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'^ A sledge 1" exclaimed Peter. " Have you ever 
used one there?*' 

** I have seen one." 

** And will you undertake to get us down the other 
side of the mountain, if we ascend this side ?" 

*^ I wiU," answered the Indian. 

'^ Forward then," cried Peter, joyously ; " for the 
Kansas is not a Blackfoot, — he promises only what 
he will do." 

The troop then commenced climbing the moun- 
tain, and reached the summit the next day. Soko 
chose a path for the descent where there were flat 
pieces of ground, forming different stages, or broad 
ledges. A rough kind of sledge was made, and a 
mule being fastened to it, was slided gently down, 
by means of ropes, to the nearest flat. The sledge 
was then pulled up again, and again let down, until 
the mules and all the trappers had gained the lower 
height. In this manner, but with great difficulty, 
they at last reached the plain. 

Captain Sablette and the other division of the 
troop had already arrived. The reunion of the 
whole troop was hailed with loud shouts of joy, and 
43uch a feast as the dreary wilderness they were in 
permitted was joyfully prepared. 

A few days after, the agents of the company ar- 
rived, bringing, according to custom, ammunition, 
food, and a new assortment of merchandise; and 
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tlien^ the various fricndlj tribes^ coming to exchange 
the skins they had got for rifles^ powder^ blankets, 
glass beads, and buttons. Free trappers also brought 
the produce of their season's hunting. The plain of 
White Clay became a regular fair. The agents of the 
company renewed tlieir engagements with the trappers 
for another year, and paid the money that was due 
to them. 

Captain Sablette had decided on sending a part 
of the furs and skins in bufialo-skin boats down the 
Missouri. He proposed to David, whose probity and 
intelligence he could trust, to take charge of this 
expedition, promising to place under his command 
men accustomed to that sort of navigation. The offer 
afforded David also a means of comfortable return 
to Franklin, where the company had promised him 
a small place as clerk. David accepted the proposaL 
Soko alone did not rejoice. He became gloomy and 
silent At last he took David apart, and said to him: 

" Is my brother then resolved to return to the 
clearing?" 

" I must," said David; *^ my mother expects me; 
it is a year since I saw her." 

" And will my brother leave nothing he regrets in 
these plains?" 

" I shall regret you, Soko, for I love you." 

The Indian raised his eyes, and looked at David 
steadily. 
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** Why does not my brother then remain in the 
prairie? 

" Because I have promised my mother to return 
to her. She expects me. She wants me to live with 
her and to work for her ; and I must do so. The Red- 
skin hunts for his mother, and brings her the elk 
for her food ; and the White man must work, that 
by his labour his mother may have food and com- 
fort. I tell you again, Soko, that I shall part from 
you with a sad heart ; but we must do what is right, 
even when we suffer by so doing." 

David spoke with tears in his eyes. The Kansas 
did not answer. His head was sunk on his breast, 
and his arms were crossed ; he appeared meditating 
on the words of the young man. 

The skin boats, twelve in number, were soon 
constructed, and a crew of three men appointed to 
each. David almost hoped that his Indian friend would 
accompany him to Franklin. But Soko only said : 

" Let my White brother go to his home and be 
happy. Soko will return to his people with Nehala. 
Soko wants the air of the prairies. The Kansas must 
hunt the buffalo and take the scalps of the Blackfeet. 
May my brother be happy ! " 

He and Nehala remained on the banks to watch the 
departure of the boats, till the last had disappeared. 
Then Aey turned away, mounted their horses, and 
plimged into the recesses of the mountains. 
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The flotilla of boats jxirformed its voyage Buccess- 
fully. David had no time to grieve for the loss of 
his friend, as his wliole attention was occupied in 
avoiding the various currents^ rocks^ sand-banks, 
snags, and whirlpools with which the river abounds. 
He had also to escape from the bands of the Crow 
Indians, who infested the two banks of the river; 
and after a fortnight's navigation, all obstacles being 
overcome, the flotilla arrived at Fort Cass, the first 
of the posts established on the Missouri. The rest 
of the voyage was performed with little labour. 

The reader has not forgotten the opening of this 
tale, when David and Jonathan were talking in the 
streets of Franklin, and were preparing, one for a 
life of work, the other for a life of idleness. 

A year only has passed since their conversation, 
and the two friends have met again in the same 
place ; but how different in their appearance 1 David, 
cheerful, happy, and contented, bearing the fruits of 
his labour; while Jonathan, listless, with his arms 
crossed, and his head hanging down, looked a picture 
of discontent and poverty. 

^^ So the illness of your aunt obliged her to close 
her shop?" said David, continuing a conversation 
which had already been begun. 

^* Yes, and everything is seized by her creditors, 
so that we are ruined, and have nothing loft," said 
Jonathan. 
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" Cannot you work ? " asked David, gently. 

" Work ? at what ?" demanded Jonathan, angrily. 
" Have I ever learnt any business, any trade ? You 
can speak quite at your ease of the miseries of others, 
because you have a good place, and some money in 
the Fur Company. You want for nothing. Your 
mother is well off; everything has prospered with 
you. It is very fine for you ! " 

" Stop — stop I " said David, quietly. " I am not 
boasting of my success when I advise you to try the 
same means to escape from want. I have earned the 
little comfort we possess. I have worked to make 
my mother happy, and I have no need to blush at 
my prosperity. Believe me, Jonathan, steady indus- 
try and humanity are the best roads to success." 

^' Be off with your sermons I " cried the young 
man rudely. 

Let me hdip you to begin earning," said David. 
Keep yotir help for those who ask you for it," 
said Jon^i&i Buriily. '^^ I want nothing from you." 

At thei^ Words he quitted David, and the same 
evening left FrankliU) and abandoned his poor infirm 
aunt. B^ hid not the courage to Undertake to work 
for tWO^ and support her who had so long fed him. 

Wh» the news was brought to David, he went to 
the old woman at once. 

"My mother wants a companion and a friend of 
her own age," said he ; " :ome and live with her. 
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Tlii'iv is {ilenlv, jinJ I will take care Uiat you want 
for „„ll,i„K." ■ 

Most j;ralcfally did the poor woman accept tbe 
kind ()fIiT ; !iiu\ tliiia by hia industry and good con- 
dnrt Wii.i Daviil niiiblcd to maintain not ouly himself, 
lint his inothiT and liis mother's friend.* 



a IVmIj- trnnslLttcd from a story which appeared ia ■ 




KENSINGTON GABDENS. 

" I DID not think, when I came to visit you, uncle, 
that I should see so many different birds," said 
Charles Long, as he and his uncle entered Ken- 
sington Gardens one morning. " I thought all but 
sparrows and rooks would be frightened away by 
the smoke and the noise." 

" I could give you a long list of birds that I have 
observed in the neighbourhood of London," replied 
his uncle. "These gardens, alone, afford shelter to 
many kinds ; for, although not a mile from Picca- 
dilly, they are so well wooded, and the greater part 
of them so little visited, that the birds can rear their 
young, luunolested. Do you see that little blue bird 
clinging to the trunk of the elm ? You know the 
name of it, I dare say !" 

"Yes; it is the tom-tit, or blue-cap, as some 
people call it. I think he would break his bill if it 
were not very short and strong, he strikes it with 
such force against the bark. He is searching for 
insects between the crevices. How he moves his 
little head from side to side, as he cHmbs tjie 
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branch. I like watcliing the tom-l[ta, they are 
Bucli activu little liirJs. They can put themselves 
in all kiiiJs of pusitious, and cling equally well in 
all. I have often watched tbem clinging against 
our garden wall, and picking out spiders from old 
nail liulen. They brush away the cobwebs, and 1 
puke in tlicir little bills, as if tbey were quite sure 
uf tlieir prize." 




" All the different kinds of titmice are great 
destroyers of insects," said his uncle, "and none 
more bo than the blue-cap. The construction of 
their eye assists them in observing small objects. 
To the eye of the blue-cap, the eggs of a fly appear 
aa large as ballets, and an insect a quarter of an 
inch long as large as a yonng mouse." 

" Oh, uncle, I wonder he is not afraid to touch it." 



SBNSINaTON aABBENS. 

** The blue-cap is not very easily frightened. It 
will not hesitate to attack birds larger than itself, if 
they happen to be young or weak, and by punch- 
ing them on the head till it has broken the skull, it 
very soon destroys them. It theii leisurely eats the 
brains, and proceeds to pick the bones, which it does 
so neatly, that a German naturalist proposed to em- 
ploy it in the preparation of skeletons. It likes any 
animal matter, whether in a fresh or putrid state, 
and will often hover about butchers' shops, for the 
sake of pieces of fat, or any refuse it can find." 

'^ But do not the blue-caps like fruit and young 
buds very much, imcle?" said Charles, "because 
the gardener at home is continually setting traps 
for them? He says they do much mischief in 
destroying the bloom buds in the spring, and the 
fruit in autumn." 

" If the gardener were to watch the blue-caps a 
little more narrowly, he would probably find that 
they were his friends, instead of his enemies. But 
many others, who only observe the blue-caps peck- 
ing at the buds and fruit, are equally prejudiced 
against them. In some places even rewards are 
offered for their destruction, and boys get fourpence 
for every dozen heads that they bring to the parish 
officers. Now insects are the principal and favourite 
food of the blue-cap, and when it attacks the young 
buds and the fruit, it is only for the sake of the 
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larvaj, which aiv so often inclosed in them^ and the 
larv.T would (piite as certainly destroy the bud and 
tlie fruit, as the bhie-cap does, in searching for its 
proy ; besides, the hirvaj, if allowed to grow into 
IKjrfect insects, would produce thousands of other 
lan-a*. Insects do not, generally, lay their eggs in 
the i)rincipal buds ; those buds, tlierefore, that the 
blue-cai)s attack can be best spared. It has even 
been said, by a very accurate observer, that many 
a tree grows twice as much in the course of the 
year, in consequence of the pruning which the 
inferior parts have received from the nipping off of 
the tainted buds by the blue-caps." 

** Then, uncle, I shall tell our gardener that he 
ought to spare the blue-caps," said Charles. '^ It is 
both foolish and cruel to destroy such useful little 
creatures. But do they never feed upon fruit or 
any other vegetable food ?" 

" Yes ; when insects fail, they live upon seeds, 
principally those of an oily kind, such as the seeds 
of the sun-flower ; and they have no objection to 
our garden peas, now and then, even when insects 
are abundant. In the w^inter, when the snow is on 
the ground, they will also carry oat and barley 
straws from the ricks. It is amusing to observe 
them fly off with their prize to some bush or hedge, 
and there perch upon one foot, while with the other 
they hold the grain, till, by repeated strokes of their 
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bill, they separate the grain from the husk. But all 
the injury they commit by these trifling depredations 
is little, indeed, compared to the benefit we receive 
by their destruction of young caterpillars and other 
insects," 

. *' I wish I could see the nest of the blue-cap, 
uncle," said Charles ; " I dare say it is somewhere 
near here." 

"Very probably, for the nests are generally 
formed in holes of trees, or walls, and here they can 
make their choice of both situations. But you will 
not find the nest very easily, for it is purposely 
placed in such a manner that it may not be seen 
at the opening of the hole. When the entrance to 
the hole is not suitable for the bird, he is able, if 
the wood be soft and rotten, to clear a passage, by 
continual peckings of the bill, which, as you have 
observed, Charles, is stout and strong, and acts like 
a little pick-axe. The principal part of the nest is 
composed of moss, and the lining of hair or feathers." 

^* And what is the colour of the eggs, uncle ; 
because I should like to know them when I see 
them." 

" White, with rust-coloured spots at the thick end." 

Charles immediately climbed the tree, upon the 
branches of which the blue-cap had been hopping, 
and peeped into every hole where he thought a nest 
might be hidden. Presently his uncle saw him 
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draw his head quickly back, and then^ as suddenlj, 
lie lieanl him call out, joyfully, that ho had fbond 
the no At. IIo soon told his undo how lie had been 
startled, for the moment, by the hen-bird hissing like 
a snake at his approach, and that, not seeing the bird 
at the time, ho had really thought it was a snake. 
IIo described to his uncle how resolutely the bird 
duleiided her eggs, erecting her feathers, and biting 
his finger every time he held it towards her. 

" By her fierceness," replied his uncle, " I should 
guess that the eggs are nearly hatched; and were 
you to take her off her nest, she would fly back 
agaui to defend it. But do not torment the poor 
thing, because she bravely protects her young.** 

As Charles descended from the tree, he said, '* I 
wish, uncle, you could show me the great titmouse. 
I have often heard his curious note from the top of 
the elm-trees opposite our house, and yet I can 
never find him. The sound is just like that of a 
man sawing or filing. In the early spring, I have 
heard it almost all day long, but in the summer 
only in the morning and evening. Is the great 
titmouse at all like the blue-cap?" 

*^ Yes ; both are olive above, and yellow beneath, 
with white cheeks, but the great titmouse has a fine 
glossy black head, instead of blue, and a black band 
on the breast," from the throat downwards. It is 
also larger and stouter looking than the blue-cap." 
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" I suppose their habits are much the same," said 
Charles. 

*^Yes, in many respects; but the great titmouse 
has the character of being a great destroyer of bees, 
and, on that account, large numbers are annually 
caught and killed. The tongue of the great tit^ 
mouse Is curiously formed, for the capture of small 
insects^ It is so flexible that it can easily serve as 
a hook, and thus penetrate into the different cracks 
and crevices of the bark ; and it is also furnished 
at the end with four filaments, or threads, which can 
clasp a very small object," 

" Where did you learn all these things about the 
titmouse, uncle ? " said Charles. ** Did you observe 
them yourself? " 

^^ I have watched the titmouse occasionally, and of 
course observed some of its habits," replied his imclc; 
^' but giU that I have told you, and much more, you 
will find in a very interesting book, called ^ Mudie's 
Feathered Tribes of Great Britain.' " 

"How I should like to have that book!" exclaimed 
Charles. 

" I intend to give your mamma a copy, and then, 
Charles, you will have an opportunity of reading it. 
See, there is another of our winter friends, with his 
bright, inquiring little eye. He entertains us with 
his song, when almost all other birds are mute." 

" Oh 1 the wren, that has just hopped under that 
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faggot (if wood. I tliouglit at first, uncle, that ym 
meant tlie riil)!ii, wlioae c^c is almost as bright as Iba 
wrcira, and who, I think, deserves the name of t 
winter friend much more than the wren. The wrea 
never seems to trust us, for though forced to come to 
our farm-yards and gardens in winter, when he can 
no longer find files, and insects, and worms, he hops 
under cover the very moment he sees he is observed. 
There he is again. Docs he not look aa if he were 
listening ? " 




" Yes ; and now it has flown into the tree, it seems 
to pour forth its clear and loud song, as if it rejoiced 
in escaping from us. Few of our birds form a neater 
and prettier nest than the wren, whether placed 
under the projecting bank by the river's aide, in the 
thick hawthorn hedge, or amidst tlie entangled ivy on 
walls and trees." 
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" Is the nest open at the top, uncle, like the nest of 
the cha£Snch and hedge sparrow ? " 

** No ; the upper part is completely roofed over by 
the bird in the form of a dome, and the entrance, 
which is small, is placed on the side. Mr. Rennie 
says, the wren is so eager while building, that, in her 
haste, she will frequently carry pieces of moss nearly 
as la.^ as herself. Moss is generaUy the principal 
material of the nest, while the inner part is formed of 
wool, hair, feathers, or other soft substances. Occa- 
sionally, however, no moss at all is made use of, but 
dried grass, slender willow twigs, &c. The wren 
begins building the nest in March, and the eggs, 
which are white, with reddish specks, are six or eight 
in number." 

" I am surprised the wren does not die of cold in 
the winter, uncle," observed Charles, " it seems such 
a delicate little creature. I suppose it keeps itself 
warm in the daytime by continually hopping and 
flying about, and shaking its little tail, which it does 
so continually. But how can it manage to keep itself 
su£Sciently warm at night ? " 

" If its nest happens to be near a house or farm- 
yard, it uses that as its winter habitation," replied 
his uncle ; " but if not, it seeks shelter in any hole it 
can find, either in a mud wall, the thatch of a cottage, 
or in any other convenient place. Notwithstanding 
these precautions, very severe weather will destroy 
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tliem. They will crowd together in the same nook, 
and thus they may often be found suffocated by the 
snow, or chilled to death by the cold." 

" I wbli tlioac in our neighbourhood would take 
■Iiclter in our barns and outbooscs," exclaimed 
Charles: "I should bo delighted to feed them in 
bad weather." 

During this conversation, Chorlea and hia uncle 
quitted the direct pathway, and crossed the turf. 




They S1W three or four magpies, with their silky 
hlack and white plumage, and their long arrow like 
tails, Bying through the trees to tlie more open part 
of the garden but among the many large nests 
of rough basket work, which Chirles and his uncle 
saw high above thui heads they could not discover 
which were the work of the magpies Judging 
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merely from the exterior, they might be the nests of 
rooks or crows, as well as of magpies. 

" Whenever I see a magpie, uncle," said Charles, 
*^ I think of the story of ^ Old Poz,' where the mag- 
pie is found to be the thief who had stolen the poor 
man's money. It is very strange that magpies should 
like to conceal things that can be of no use to them. 
Mamma told me that, some years ago, when she was 
staying with a friend in the country, a magpie flew off 
with the key of the beer cellar, and that, after a great 
many searches, the key was found at last in the hole 
of an oak, which the people at the house knew a 
magpie often visited. Mamma saw the key taken 
out of the hole, as well as all the other odd things 
that the magpie had collected. There were pieces of 
ribbon, the neck of a broken phial, slate pencils, a 
ball of cotton, little pieces of tin, a glove, and many 
other things. Are not magpies sometimes kept in 
gardens for the sake of destroying the grubs ? " 

*^Yes; but when thus partially tamed, they lose 
the brightness of their plumage. The wings are 
usually clipped, and that of course, while it prevents 
them from straying, lessens their activity and enjoy- 
ment I read the other day of a magpie that had 
been tamed Avithout this precaution. It became so 
attached to its master as to return regularly home of 
its own accord. Unless shut up, it followed its 
master wherever he went, and was so fond of his 
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caresses^ that it would rub itself against him, pre- 
cisely as a cat would do, until noticed. With other 
persons this magpie was wild and unmanageable, 
but with its master mild and gentle, seeming even to 
understand every expression of his eyes." 

After wandering across the gardens, Charles and 
his uncle directed their walk along the hedge which 
separates the public part from the garden of the 
palace. 

"I think, micle, this place is more like a park 
than a garden," said Charles; *^I have not seen many 
flowers." 

^^No, not many; but sometimes this garden is bril- 
liantly gay with flowers." 

" Indeed ; when is that, uncle ? " 

" In spring, when the long rows of red and white 
May trees are in blossom, when the horse-chesnuts 
are covered with their fine flowery spikes, and 
the drooping laburnum displays aU its deep yellow 
blossom." 

"How beautiful the hawthorns must look when 
they are in bloom ! And what abundance of berries 
there must be in the winter. It is not surprising 
that we hear so many birds around us ; I think they 
have chosen an excellent place for rearing their 
young. Stop one moment, uncle. Do you not hear 
the thrush? How sweetly and clearly he sings. 
Where can he be ? I do not see him." 
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"It is probably in tho gardens of the palace, 
where, among the cabbages and peas, it is likely 
to find a greater abundance of its favourite food, 
snails and slugs, than among the grass. There 
it is, Charles, on the highest twig of the hedge, 
which is bending up and down with its weight 
Stand still, or you will frighten it away." 

" I think, uncle," whispered Charles, " that it is a 
handsome-looking bird, although it has no bright 
colours about it." 




"Yes; the delicate cieam coloured breast shows off 
the dark pointed spots and contrasts well with the 
brown colour of the upper part of tl e body It has 
observed us, Charles and has flown over the hedge. 
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Perhaps it has its nest in some of the low plantations. 
Have you ever seen the nest of a thrush ? " 

" Once or twice, when the birds had forsaken it 
I think it was made of moss and dried grass and fine 
roots, and lined with horse or cow dung. It was 
perfectly smooth inside, and there were no feathers, 
hair, or wool." 

*^ Yes ; but did you examine the inner lining ? 
Mr. Rennio says, that though the thrush arranges 
the little pellets of dung with surprising skill, 
cementing them together with moisture from her 
bill, and spreading them out until she has given 
the nest the form of a smooth hollow cup, yet she 
is not content with her work until she has formed 
an inner lining of slips of rotten wood, well bruised 
and cemented together. This inner coating is not 
much thicker than pasteboard, but ia tough and 
water-tight, and remarkably smooth. Every twig 
or straw that might hurt the tender bodies of the 
young bird«i is carefiilly covered over or cemented 
into its proper place. The eggSi as I dare say 
you know, are light blue, with black spotSi and there 
are two or three broods in the summer." 

*^ Does the male bird help in hatching the eggs, 
uncle ? " said Charles. 

^^Yes, frequently; and is also very attentive in 
feeding his mate and the young ones. As his family 
is numerous, five or six forming a brood, he is forced 
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to be industrious. The snails and slugs feeding in 
the night,^ and retiring to their hiding places very 
early in the morning, the thrush is up betimes to 
meet them, for were he to miss them on their retiun, 
his young ones would lose many a fine meal. When 
collecting food for their young, the thrushes carry it 
in the stomach, and not in the bill ; they have the 
same power as pigeons of forcing it back into the bill 
again." 

*^ The thrush is not a migrating bird, is it, uncle?" 
said Charles. " I have seen it during the winter, and 
have heard it sing even in January, Avhen the day was 
warm and bright. 

" No," replied his uncle ; " it neither migrates in 
this country nor in France, but in Lapland and 
Siberia, no sooner does the autumn commence, than 
innumerable flocks quit those countries, and proceed 
southwards ; some even seeking the orange and 
citron groves that abound in Lower Egypt. In 
ancient Rome thrushes were considered an excellent 
kind of food, and in several other parts of Europe 
they are equally esteemed at the present day. In the 
city of Dantzic alone, I have heard that there are 
more than eighty thousand pairs of them annually 
consumed. In the south of France, during the 
vintage, they are seen in the greatest abundance, 
and their flesh is considered the most delicate at 
that time. It is remarked that the birds frequently 
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retire from the vineyards to repose on the neighbour- 
ing trees ; and it is said, that the riper the grapes 
the more frequently will the birds repose them- 
selves. They appear, as it Avere, intoxicated; and 
every kind of snare succeeds in taking them at 
such times. The fowlers of France make use of 
moveable huts, which are very convenient during 
the vintage. The fowler places his hut near the 
tree which seems most frequented, and there awaits 
his game, which he kills very easily." 

" I think, uncle," said Charles, who had been 
much interested in the account of the thrush, 
"that it is very pleasant to hear about the habits 
of birds just at the very time one is observing 
them. I wish you lived nearer to mamma, then, 
I could often go into the woods with you, and 
you would help me to find out new and curious 
birds." 

" We might search in many other places besides 
the woods, Charles," replied his uncle. *^ The open 
pasture, the wide bleak common, the rocky moun- 
tain, the borders of streams, and the sandy sea-shore 
have each their peculiar inhabitants or visitants. 
Even if we cannot have the opportunity of seeing 
various kinds of birds directly we wish, yet it is 
wise to acquire a knowledge of their habits from 
books, because this knowledge will not only lead us 
to examine all birds with more attention, but will 
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assist US to find out the name of a bird when we see 
it for the first time. 

** Yes," said Charles, ^^ I think I should know the 
Green- Woodpecker if I saw it clinging to a tree, 
although I have only read about it. I wish I could 
see it ! Oh, uncle ! here is the other gate of the 
gardens, and our pleasant walk is ended." 

" Not quite," said his uncle. ^^ There are many- 
interesting things to be observed in Hyde Park. 
There are the fine white swans on the Serpentine, 
gliding along, with their dun-coloured oflspring. 
Besides, I dare say we shall see a few more birds 
before we reach Piccadilly." 

Charles thought this very unlikely, and was not 
a little surprised, when, in crossing the more open 
part of the park, he heard the clear, joyous song of 
the sky-lark. He and his uncle stood still, to try to 
discover the bird, but it was some time before they 
saw it, like a small dusky spot, high in the air. 
Presently the spot increased in size, and they saw 
the bird, still pouring forth its loud cheerful notes, 
take large circuits in the air, narrowing these circuits 
as it came nearer to the earth, until, at the last ten 
or twelve feet, it darted hke an arrow to the ground. 
It soon took flight again, and Charles obsei'ved that it 
flew upwards with the same sort of screw-like curve, 
singing louder and louder the higher it flew. His 
uncle asked him if he had ever seen any larks' nests ? 
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"Yes: I have soeii tliem between tbe clods of 
earth in tlio corn-fields, and also in the meadows," 
aiiid Clinrle3, " They (ire very rough neata, built 
of dry prass and roots. The eggs are greenish 
white, mottled with browni spots, and there are two 
broods in tltc suniuier. . I liave seen the young birds, 
long befoTO they were fledged, when tliey looked like 
little lumps of down, run along by the aide of the 
old bii-ds, pecking up food, and, I beliove, the hen- 
bird forces thoin to leave the nest to provide for 
themsolvea entirely before they are quite fledged."; 




"They cannot find that very difficult where the 
earth happens to be loose," said his uncle, "worms, 
grubs, and the eg^s of insects iie then easily pio- 
cnred. Young larks feed principally on this kmd 
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ot rood. In those countries where locusts abound, 
and do so much injury to all kinds of vegetation, 
larks are found particularly useful in destroying 
vast numbers of their eggs. The larks are, on that 
account, highly valued, and so far from killing them 
by thousands, as we do in England, for a delicate 
meal, the people there make laws to punish any 
one who destroys a single lark. The older birds 
feed on grains, herbs, and other vegetable sub- 
stances, as well as worms and insects." 

^* What large flocks the sky-larks collect in, uncle!" 
said Charles; "in the autumn I have seen a field 
covered with them, and then they have suddenly 
taken flight together, just as the swallows do, when 
they assemble together to migrate. But the larks do 
not leave this coimtry at any time, do they?" 

** Not all of them, certainly ; for we see some of 
them through the whole of the winter, and hear 
their song, too, whenever the weather is at all 
bright; but part of the large flocks of larks that 
assemble in the autumn are supposed to migrate, 
and to spend the winter in distant regions. They 
have been met at sea crossing the Mediterranean, 
and not unfrequently they have dropped upon the 
decks of vessels. The island of Malta, and other 
eastern islands of the Mediterranean, serve them as 
resting-places ; and they finish their voyage on the 
coasts of Syria and Egypt From these countries 
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they spread into Nubia^ and over the shores of the 
Red Sea into Abyssinia. Their power of flight, and 
of sustaining themselves poised, as it were, in the 
air, is surprising ; but the formation of the hinder 
claw prevents them from perching or seizing the 
branches of trees for climbing. This long claw 
enables them to walk with great facility. When I 
was at Brighton last year, I saw a method of attract- 
ing larks, which I thought very curious. I dare 
say, Charles, you have seen a common toy for young 
children, a windmill, which is often sold in the streets 
for a penny or twopence ?" 

" Oh, yes, you mean a cross piece of wood," said 
Charles, ^^ fastened to an upright piece, with a string, 
wliich, on being pulled, sets the windmill continually 
twirling. On slackening your hold, the windmill 
winds up the string the contrary way; and so, by 
pulling and slackening the string, you may go on 
for ever." 

" Well, the fowlers make use of a very similar 
contrivance ; only, instead of the two cross pieces 
forming the windmill, they fasten lengthwise to the 
top of the upright stick a thick piece of wood, 
having half a dozen pieces of looking-glass, each an 
inch square, inserted in the upper part of it. As 
the sun shines, the bits of glass look, of course, very 
bright ; and as the man pulls the string, which he 
does at some distance, the piece of wood, in twirling 
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round, forms a circle. The fowler, with his gun, 
immediately whistles a bird-call, to attract the birds 
in the neighbourhood, and strange to say, no sooner 
do they observe the shining circle than they hover 
over it, poising themselves in the air, absolutely as 
if they were waiting to be shot As each of their 
companions falls by their side, the report of the gun 
for one moment scares them, but they return imme- 
diately, hovering over the sparkling glass, quite 
insensible of danger." 

** How very extraordinary, uncle ! Poor birds I 
It cannot matter to them which way they are de- 
stroyed, but it almost seems like cheating them, does 
it not? Here is Hyde Park Comer at last, and 
now, uncle, we can see no more birds, except the 
dingy sparrows. Yes ; there is one more — the robin 
in the little garden of the lodge. He cares not for 
the noise and the bustle of all these carriages and 
carts. I dare say he is fed regularly, and is almost 
tame." 

" I admire the robin like you, Charles ; but 
pray speak more respectfully of the sparrow. So 
eagerly is the * dingy sparrow,' as you call it, wished 
for in New Zealand, that a flock of five hundred has 
lately been collected in England, and carried over 
there." 

*^ Why, what for, when there are so many other 
prettier birds?" asked Charles. 
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"To destroy tlio caterpillars," replied his uncle, 
"whicli so abound in New Zealand, that thej some- 
times devour in a foiv days whole fields of com. 
WoU, Charles, how many birds have you seen this 
morning ? " 

"Let me count — tho Blue-cap, the Wren, the 
Magiiie, the Thrush, the Sky-lark, and the Robin- 
six in all. I have liked ray walk exceedingly." 

"And so have I," said Ids uncle. 
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TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 

The seventh and last king of Rome was Tarquinius 
the Second, who began his reign in the two hundred 
and twentieth year from the building of the city. He 
succeeded to the throne through a crime — the murder 
of his father-in-law; and his subsequent conduct was 
what might have been expected from such a begin- 
ning. His haughty behaviour early obtained for 
him the surname of Superbus, or proud. He refused 
to allow either the senate or the people to share in 
his authority. ^ He acted as if a king or chief of 
the state had no occasion to trouble himself about 
what might be for the good of the people ; making 
use of his power for the purpose of mere selfish gra- 
tification to the injury of those who, by their sub- 
mission, had conferred that power upon him. 

But why, it may be asked, did not the people, 
when they saw how he abused the power with which 
he was intrusted, immediately refuse to obey him, 
and so reduce him again to tlie state of a private 
citizen, or even punish him severely for his out- 
rageous conduct ? They were deteiTed from doing 
this by two reasons. 
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Firsti Tsirquiiii knowing that he could not rely / 
upon the affections of the people^ took care to sur- 
round himself with a large force of hired soldiers, 
mostly strangers, who were willing, for pay, to 
assist him in any act of villany that he might 
meditate. 

Secondly, the people of all countries are, mostly, 
so much occupied with their own private concerns, 
as to have little leisure or inclination to interfere I 
with their rulers. The people of a country, it must 
be remembered, are farmers, millers, bakers, brick- 
layers, carpenters, and labourers of every descrip- 
tion; and it is only when their sufferings are so 
severe and unceasing, as to be no longer endurable, 
that they consent to neglect for a time their usual 
employments, and unite to put a stop, if possible, to 
the cruel treatment of their rulers. Thus it was 
with the people of Rome. 

As Tarquin aimed at unlimited power, every 
family or individual that enjoyed distinction, either 
for judgment, courage, or property, became an object 
of jealousy. Some he deprived of their property, 
some he banished from the city, and others he mur- 
dered. The family of Junius, among others, suffered 
dreadfully from his persecutions. The father and 
his elder son were assassinated, and the younger 
son was allowed to escape, only because he was 
thought to be an idiot 
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Many of the senators quitted the city in order to 
be out of the way of his cruelty and avarice. 

When Tarquin had, by his conduct, made himself 
universally hated, he began to fear lest the very 
people whom he oppressed should, at last, of one 
accord, turn against himself, and endeavour to de- 
prive him of his power. To secure himself against 
any such attempt, he did not pursue the wisest course 
— he did not make any alteration in his conduct — 
he did not strive to gain the affections of those whom 
he governed : no — his endeavour was still further to 
strengthen himself, by an alliance with foreigners, 
so that he might persevere in the work of oppression. 
For this purpose he married his daughter to Octavius 
Mamilius, a man of bravery and experience in 
war, and of great influence among the Latins. 
Mamilius procured his father-in-law many friends 
among the chief persons of Latium ; but Tarquin 
was near losing them again by his haughty 
behaviour. 

He had desired the Latins to call a -national council 
at Ferentinum, where he was to meet them on a day 
appointed by himself. The Latin deputies came and 
took their places in the sacred grove of the temple 
of Flora. There they waited several hours, but 
Tarquin did not appear. The assembly grew im- 
patient, and Turnus Herdonius, an enterprising, 
eloquent man, who hated Tarquin and was jealous 
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of Mamiliiu^ seized this occasion to inveigh against 
the king. 

Bnt Mamilius rose up and excused his father-in- 
laW| attributing liis absence to some unforeseen and 
urgent business^ which hindered his coming; and he 
prevailed to have the council adjourned to the next 
day. Then Tarquin appeared; and being put in 
mind by those who were near him, to make some 
excuse to the Latins for having disappointed th^oi 
the day before: 

" I was engaged," said he, very coldly, ** in making 
up a difference between a father and his son.** 

" Of all differences," briskly answered Herdonins, 
"there is none requires so little time and so few 
words to compose it." 

This beginning did not please Tarquin, but he con- 
cealed his resentment, and proceeded to tell the 
assembly, that his design in calling them together 
was to claim the right of commanding the Latin 
armies, — a right which he derived, by inheritance, 
from his grandfather ; but which he desired might be 
confirmed to him by them. These words were scarce 
ended, when Herdonius, stepping forward into the 
midst of the assembly, with great warmth renewed 
his invectives against the king, and opposed his 
demand. 

Tarquin was much annoyed by the boldness of 
Herdonius, and desired that the assembly might sit 
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again the following day, when he promised to give 
a satisfactory answer. In the meantiine, he bribed 
some of Herdonins's servants to hide a great quantity 
ai arms in their master's baggage. The neiLt morn- 
ing, entering the assembly with an air of coiiiSidence, 
he told them that one word was sufficient to destroy 
I all the calumnies of Herdonius. 

*^ In reality," he added, *^ my accuser has himself 
acquitted me. Were I such a person as he represents 
me, would he have sought an alliance with me ? He 
earnestly solicited me to give him my daughteir in 
marriage ; but, for good reasons, I refused to accept 
him for a son-in-law, and here is the source o£ his 
malice. But this is no time to enter further into my 
justification. Your own interests, your own 'safety, 
your liberties and lives, demand, at present, all your 
attention." 

He then accused Herdonius of having laid a plot 
to cut off all the deputies there present, and to make 
himself ruler over all the Latin cities. As a proof 
of this, he informed them of the arms in Herdonius's 
baggage. An accusation of such importance threw 
all the assembly into a fright, except the accused, 
who, knowing nothing of those arms, and believing 
that his innocence would quickly appear, desired 
that his baggage might be searched. Accordingly, 
an examination was made, and the arms being found 
and brought into the assembly, it put the deputies 
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into such a rage^ tliat^ witliout suffering Hcrdonios 
to make his defence, they immediately sentenced him 
to bo thrown into a basin at the head of the spring 
of Ferentinum ; where, a hurdle being laid upon hiin, 
and stones heaped upon tlie hurdle, he was pressed 
down into the wa^er and drowned. 

But the death of an enemy was not the only 
advantage Tarquin drew from his treachery; the 
Latins looked ui)on him as a deliverer, renewed die 
treaty made with his grandfather, and declared the 
King of Rome general of the Latin armies. 

Thus strengthened by liis alliance with the Latins, 
he engaged in several wars with his other neigh- 
bours, in all of which he proved victorious. Upon 
his return to Rome, he set the j^eople to work to 
finish the common sewers, and the great circus which 
had been begun by his grandfather. Even these 
useful works he made a source of annoyance to the 
people. The workmen employed were not voluntary 
labourers ; they were torn from their customary 
business to assist in these works, however great the 
pain might be to them in changing suddenly from 
one employment to another of a totally different 
kind; they were compelled to work by force, not 
persuaded by wages, or some other reward beneficial 
to themselves and their families. 

In the meanwhile, a great number of discontented 
citizens had fled from Rome and taken refuge at 
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Gahii^ a city of Latium, about one hundred furlongs 
from Rome^ on the road to Praeneste, and the inhabi- 
tants^ being touched with compassion to see so many- 
persons without a home, resolved to take a part in 
the quarrel, and begin a war with the king of Rome. 
Tarquin was informed of their preparations to take 
the field, and, suspecting against whom they were 
designed, raised a prodigious bulwark (much boasted 
of in after ages) to cover the city on the side of 
Gabii. This war, between the Romans and the 
Gdbini^ lasted seven years, with various success; 
and the inroads and devastations made on both sides 
being a hindrance to all sowing and reaping, pro-, 
duced, at length, a scar\;ity of com. It was chiefly 
felt at Rome, where complaints were made by the 
people that they suffered not by any hatred of their 
neighbours to them, but to the king ; and they 
demanded either a peace or provisions. Tarquin 
being much perplexed with the people's clamours, 
which tended to a general revolt, his son, Sextus 
Tarquinius, proposed, and, in concert with him, put 
in practice a very artful expedient for reducing 
Gabii. He pretended to be upon very ill terms with 
Ws father, and openly complained of him as a tyrant, 
who had no compassion even for his own children ; 
upon which the king caused him to be beaten pub- 
licly in the forum, as a rebel. The discontent of 
the son and the barbarity of the father were soon 
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reported at Gabii, to which city Sextos shortly ■ ( 
afterwards fled^ and was ghidly received by the H i 
inhabitants. ■ \ 

After his arrival at Gabii, his whole talk^ both m 
public and private^ turned upon the tyranny of tibe 
king of Rome ; and he suited his actions to his dis- 
course. No enemy of Rome was more active tfid 
enterprising. He frequently made inroads on the 
Roman lands^ and came back loaded with spoil; his 
father contriving to gain him honour, by always 
sending against him weak parties, which he conU 
not fail to vanquish. By this means Sextus came to 
such a high degree of credit among the Gabini, that 
he was chosen general of their army, and was as 
much master in Gabii as Tarquin was in Rome. 
And now, finding his authority sufficiently esta- 
blished, he sent a slave to his father, to inquire 
what he should do. The king would not send an 
answer either in writing or by word of mouth, fear- 
ing lest by any accident his intentions should be 
discovered by the Gabini. He took the slave into a 
garden, and then, striking off the heads of all the 
tallest poppies, sent him back to Gabii. Sextus 
understood the hint. He assembled the Gabini, and 
pretended to have discovered a plot to deliver him 
up to his father. The people, in a rage, pressed him 
to make Known the conspirators ; and, with much pre- 
tended difficulty, he suffered them, as it were, to extort 
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from hiin the name of Antistius Petro, a man whose 
merit had made him the most considerable person in 
his country. Antistius despised the accusation, but 
Sextus had bribed his servants (in the same manner 
as Tarquin had formerly done those of Herdonius) 
to convey among his papers some letters from the 
king of Rome ,• which being produced and read, the 
populace, without further examination, immediately 
stoned him ; and to Sextus was committed the care 
of discovering his accomplices, and appointing their 
punishments. Upon this, he ordered the gates of 
the city to be shut, and sent officers into every 
quarter of it, to cut off the heads of all the eminent 
men; and in the midst of the desolation and confu- 
sion caused by this dreadful massacre, he opened the 
gates to his father, to whom he had given timely 
notice, of his design. Tarquin was satisfied with 
gaining possession of the city. He spared the 
lives of the citizens, and even entered into a treaty 
with them. This treaty was written on a shield 
made of the hide of an ox sacrificed on that occa- 
sion, and was yet to be seen at Rome, in the time of 
Augustus, in the temple of Jupiter Fidius, 

Thus far in the account which has been left to 
us of Tarquin's reign, there is nothing which it is 
utterly impossible to believe, although some parts may 
appear somewhat improbable. We now come to a 
part of tho narrative which hot only makes us feel 
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a dreadful plague which destroyed great numbers of 
the citizens of Rome. When a plague or any dan- 
gerous illness attacks an enlightened and prudent 
people, they endeavour to check it by medicine, by 
an alteration in their diet, or by greater attention to 
cleanliness and change of air. Tarquin's method of 
proceeding was very different. He resolved to send 
his sons, Titus and Aruns, to consult the oracle of 
Delphi upon the cause and cure of the contagion. 
Wo may suppose that he was too much frightened 
to rely wholly upon the Sybilline books, for which 
he paid so dearly. 

This is the first time in the history of Rome, that 
mention is made of any intercourse between Rome 
and Greece. 

Titus and Aruns prepared magnificent presents for 
Apollo; and Lucius Junius (the counterfeit idiot), 
who was to attend them for their amusement during 
the journey, resolved to carry his ofiering too. The 
present he chose for the gods was an elder-stick, 
and this was matter of diversion to the whole court. 
However, as he knew that the gods, or rather the 
priests, were much influenced by valuable ofierings, 
he had the precaution to inclose, unknown to any- 
body, a rod of gold m his stick. It is supposed that 
the oracle told them, among other things, that there 
woidd quickly be a new reign at Rome ; for, when 
they had performed their father's commission, they 
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inquired which of tliem would succeed Tarquin; 
uiid tliu god declared that the government of Bome 
would devolve upon him who should first give a km 
to his mother. The writers of this historical hik 
tell us tliat the two brothers, when thej had heiid 
this oracle^ cither drew lots which of them, at their 
return to liomc, should first kiss his mother ToUii* 
or agreed* to do it both together, that they mi^ 
reign jointly ; but that Brutus, imagining the orade 
to have another meaning, pretended to fall down by 
chance, and kissed the earth, the common mother of 
all living. 

Upon th(»ir return to Rome, they foimd the city in 
a commotion, on account of the war in which the 
king wart engaged witli the Rutuli. In hopes of 
ol>taining money by plunder to supply his extrava- 
gance, he had marched his army to Ardea, thdr 
capital, about twenty miles from Rome, thinking to 
take it witliout opposition. But finding himself, 
contraiy to his expectation, obliged to besiege it in 
form, he was under the necessity of laying a heavy 
tax upon tho people. This tax greatly increased the 
number of tlie discontented, and disposed them to 
revolt 

The siege being carried on v«ry slowly, the officers 
had a good deal of leisure for amusement. One day 
when Sextus Tarquinius was entertaining his brothers, 
their relative CoUatinus being of the party, their con- 
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Tersation happened to turn upon the merit of wives. 
Every one extolled the good qualities of his own; 
but CoUatinus affirmed that his Lucretia excelled alt 
others. To settle their dispute, they determined at 
once to mount their, horses, and go and surprise their 
wives ; and it was agreed that she whom they found 
employed in the manner most becoming her sex, 
should have the preference. Away, therefore, they 
galloped to Rwne, where they surprised the daugh- 
ters-in-law of the king all together in the midst of 
feasting and diversions ; and the ladies seemed much 
disconcerted by the unexpected return of their hus- 
bands* From Rome they hasted away to CoUatia, 
the plaice where CoUatinus resided. Though the 
night was far advanced when they arrived there, 
they found Lucretia up, with her maids about her, 
spinning and working in wool. The company her 
husband brought her of a sudden did not discompose 
her; and they were all pleased with the reception 
she gave them. 

Sextus, in particular, was so much delighted with 
his first visit, that he soon found a pretence for pay- 
ing a second to Collatia. Lucretia, in her husband's 
absence, entertained him with great civility and re- 
spect ; and his return for this hospitality was to bring 
disgrace upon her and her family. 

Sextus made his appearance in the camp again 
early the next morning. 
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Lucrot ill's lin])plncss ^as gone. She could do 
lon^(T iMidure the thought of life. She dressed her- 
fU}If ill nioumiiig, took a dagger under her robe^ 
wrote to her Iiusband at the camp to meet her at 
her father Lucretius' house; and then, mounting 
h(»r chariot, came to Rome. People were surprised 
to see her wearing all the marks of the deepest sor- 
row ; and often asked her, as she passed along, what 
was tlie cauHO of her grief. She answered them only 
by weeping. And when the same question was pat 
to her at her father's house, she still refused to dis- 
cover tliu matter till there should be a full assembly 
of her friends and relations, who she desired might 
be called togetlier. When the persons summoned 
were arrived, she addressed herself to her husband, 
(Jolhitinus, — disclosed, in few words, the whole secret, 
and the treacherous author of their dishonour; and 
conjured tiieni not to let the crime of Sextus Tar- 
<luiniuH go impunishcd. All who were present gave 
her — one by one — their solemn promise to revenge 
the insult she had suffered. They also endeavoured 
to console her. But nothing could divert her from 
tho resolution she had taken. " No," said she; '*no 
woman shall hereafter survive her honour, and say 
Lucretia was her example." And then, having em- 
braced her father, and her husband, as one that bids 
a last farewell, she plunged the concealed dagger into 
her breast Her father, and husband, starting, cried 
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out as she fell at their feet. A mixture of compas^ 
sion and indignation seized the whole assembly. 
And they were excited by Lucrctia's blood to resist 
the oppressor to whom they had so long submitted. 

Among those assembled on this occasion was 
Lucius Junius, who, on account of his supposed 
idiotcy, had obtained the surname of Brutus. lie 
chose this opportunity to throw ofiF the mask of 
stupidity; for, going near to the dying lady, he 
drew the dagger from her breast, and, showing it, 
all bloody, to the assembly, — " Yes," said he, " \ 
swear by this blood, which was so pure, and which 
I I nothing but royal villany could have polluted, that 
I will pursue Lucius Tarquinius the Proud, his 
wicked wife, and their children, with fire and sword ; 
nor will ever suffer any of that family, or of any 
other whatsoever, to be king in Rome. Ye gods I I 
call you to witness this my oath ! " This said, ho 
presented the dagger to Collatinus, Lucretius, Vale- 
rius, and the rest of the company, and engaged them 
to take the same oath. These noble Romans, struck 
with amazement at the prodigious appearance of 
wisdom in an idiot, looked on him as inspired, and 
submitted entirely to his guidance. He then let 
them know that his folly had been only feigned. 
He exhorted them to defer lamenting the death of 
Lucretia to another time; to behave themselves 
now like men and Romans, and think only of re- 
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vcnginrr it. And he advised them to be^ hj 
shutting the ^tc3 of Rome, and placing trustj 
guards to secure them, that nobody might go out of 
the city to give notice at the camp of what was 
doing. This council being approved, was put in 
execution without difficulty ; for Lucretius had beoi 
loft governor of the city by Tarquin. 

Then Brutus, causing the yet bleeding Lucretia 
to be carried to the forum ; and placing the corpse 
where it might be seen by everybody, ordered the 
jKiople to be called together. When the multitude 
were assembled, the imagined idiot, to their great 
surprise, addressing himself to them, explained all 
the mystery of his past conduct, and the necessity 
he had been under, for more than twenty years to- 
gether, of counterfeiting folly, as the only means to 
preserve his life, after the murder of his &ther and 
elder brother. He then proceeded to tell them the 
resolution the friends and relations of Lucretia had 
come to, of deposing the tyrant; and pressed them in 
the strongest manner to concur in that design. He 
reminded them of the crimes by which Tarquin, in 
concert with the wicked Tullia, had made his way to 
the throne; — of Aruns Tarquinius (the tyrant's 
brother), and the elder Tullia, both persons of 
amiable dispositions, and both treacherously poisoned 
— ^he by his wife, the present queen, she by her 
husband, the present king; and of Servius Tullius, 
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the justest, the mildest, the most beneficent of kings, 
openly assassinated, and the cruel Tullia riding in 
triumph over the body of her expiring father. " O 
execrable fact!" he exclaimed: *^ Ye gods, the 
avengers of injured parents, ye beheld it. But why 
diould I dwell on these crimes committed by the 
tyrant against his own family ? The wrongs he has 
done his country, his cruelties to every one of you, 
are insufierable, and without end. With what an 
utter contempt of all our laws did he usurp the 
throne I And how has he maintained himself in his 
illegal power ? — By murders, by banishments, by the 
oppression of all the people. And are these miseries, 
these indignities never to have an end? Or, if you 
even propose to assert your freedom, how long will 
you delay it? You wait, perhaps, for Tarquin's 
death. But what benefit would accrue to you from 
that ? He has three sons more wicked, if possible, 
tiban himself By what the eldest of them has just 
now done, you may judge what is to be expected 
firom such a race. There, Romans ! turn your eyes 
to that sad spectacle — the daughter of Lucretius — 
&Q wife of Collatinus ; — she died by her own hand. 
Lncietia would not survive the insult oflered to her 
ty Sextus, her perfidious guest. Glorious woman 1 
Amee only treated as a slave, she thought life no 
hmger to be endured. Lucretia, a woman, disdaijaed 
« life that depended on a tyrant's wiU; and shall we, 
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sliall men, with such aii example before our eyes, 
and after fivc-and-twenty years of iguominious ser- 
vitude, — shall we, through a fear of dying, defer one 
single instant to assert our liberty?" 

Brutus's harangue was often interrupted by the 
acchimations of the people. Some wept at die re- 
membrance of past sufferings ; others out of joy, at 
the hopes of a more happy government ; and every 
one called out for arms. 

Tullia, now seeing that all was lost, and fearing 
that she should no longer be safe in Rome, left it to 
go to her husband. She was hooted at by the people 
as she passed through the city, but no violence was 
offered to her. 

Tarquin, on his side, when he was informed by 
some who had got out of Rome before the gates 
were shut, that Brutus was raising conmiotions to 
his prejudice, came in all haste to the city, attended 
only by his sons and a few friends. But finding the 
gates shut, the people in arms upon the walls, and 
that Lucretius refused him entrance, he returned 
v^rith equal expedition to the camp. There, to his 
great mortification, he found that the conspirators 
had, during his short absence, gained over the army. 
Not doubting but Tarquin would, upon the first 
notice of the revolt, hasten to the city, they had 
sent letters to the camp, giving an account of the 
resolutions taken at Rome, and exhorting the troops 
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to shake off the tyrant's yoke. These letters Titus 
Herminius aq^d Marcus Horatius had read in a fuU 
assembly of the soldiers, and the matter being put 
to the vote, it was unanimously agreed to adhere to 
the decree passed in the city ; so that Tarquin being 
hoth driven from his capital, and rejected by the 
troops, was forced, at the age of seventy-six, to seek 
refuge, with his wife and three sons, among strangers. 

Tarquin stirred up many wars against the Romans, 
iu the hopes of regahiing his lost power, but in vain ; 
for as he was hated most cordially, so he was resisted 
most strenuously. 

He lived to tlie advanced age of ninety years, the 
fourteen last of which were passed in exile and dis- 
grace; a just punishment for one who, having been 
invested with power, which ought to have been 
. employed for the happiness and advantage of his 
fellow-creatures, used it only for the purposes of 
oppression. 

Owing to his misdeeds, the very name of "king" 
waa ever afterwards held in detestation at Rome; 
the form of the government was changed ; and the 
supreme power was lodged with two officers, called 
Consuls, who, instead of being elected, as the kings 
had been, for life, were chosen for one year only, 
and then were re-elected, or others were chosen in 
their place, according to the pleasure of the people. 
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On a fine summer evening, a party of little girls 
were amusing themsdves on the lawn before a coun- 
try house, which belonged to the father of one of the 
children. 

Two of the elder girls were playing ^t " Les 
Grraces/' and the younger ones were looking on, 
eager to see who would be the victor. 

They had kept up the game to eighty-seven ; and 
*^ Now, Mary," and . " Take care, Harriet," cried the 
lookers-on, as the arms of the players grew weary, 
and their aim became more unsteady. *^ I wonder 
who will keep it up longest," said one of the younger 
children to another ; ^^ I hope Mary Langham will." 

*^ I don't think she will," replied her companion; 
" Mary is always tired in these games before Har- 
riet is." 

^^ Why do you hope that Mary will win, Lucy ?** 

*^ Oh ! " said Lucy, " because I like Mary best, 
she is so good-patured." 

^* Harriet is good-natured, too, sometimes," said 
Emma, 
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•'Yes, sometimes; but Mary is good-natured 
always." 

In her eagerness for Mary's success, Lucy passed 
closer to the players, so close as to touch Mary's 
elbow, just as she was about to throw oflF the hoop 
for the ninety-sixth time. It fell at her feet. " Yon 
little tiresome creatm*el*' cried Harriet, turning 
sharply round to Lucy ; *^ you have spoiled our 
game just at the most interesting time ; why could 
you not stand farther off ?** 

** I am very sorry I spoiled your game, Mary ; 
very sorry indeed," said Lucy,~ looking up in Mary's 
face. 

** It does not signify," replied Mary, gently ; ** I 
dare say I should have let the hoop fall by this 
time, if you had not touched me, my arms are so 
thred." 

** Mine are not in the least tired," cried Harriet, 
exnitingly, " I am just as ready to play now as I 
was at first. Come, Mary, let us begin again." 

*^ Perhaps some one else would like to play," said 
Mary, looking around at their companions. 

** Elizabeth, come here, but make haste, I mean 
to conquer you all," said Harriet, laughing. " Now 
stand back, you little ones, and doil't spoil this game^ 
as you did the last.** 

At the sound of that hasty voice the yomiger 
children retreated. 
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" You need not be afraid^ Harriet ; no one wishes 
to stand near you," said Lucy. 

The emphasis on ** you," made Harriet's colour 
rise to scarlet, and an angry retort rose to her lips, 
when Lucy's attention was diverted by Mary's offer 
to assist her in making a daisy chain that should 
reach from the arbutus by the parlour window, to 
the magnolia at the end of the lawn. Lucy gave a 
joyful assent, and ran to gather her frock full of 
daisies, and shower them into Mary's lap as she sat 
on the grass. 

Harriet went on with the game of " Les Graces," 
but the pleasure of it was gone ; for she was out of 
humour with Lucy, with herself, and her antagonbt. 
First Elizabeth stood too near her, then she went too 
far off, and then the fault was found to be in the 
sun, which shone full in her eyes, and dazzled her f»o 
that she could not see what she was about. Eliza- 
beth drew back, and came forward, and finally 
changed places : it would not do. Harriet's mui> 
murs continued till her wearied companions at last 
refused to play any more with one who exacted so 
much compliance from others, and yielded so little in 
return. 

" Besides, Harriet," said they, " you have had the 
hoops so long ; some one else may like to play now ; 
you do not consider that ; you never do." 

''I never do, do I not. Miss Elizabeth?" said 
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Harriet, angrilj, and colouring with indignation; 
" upon my word, you give mo a very pretty charac- 
ter. Well, I wiU do one thing to please you all, 
however, I will go away, if I am so very disagree- 
able ; you can do very well without me, I dare say," 
and so saying, Harriet flung down the sticks and 
lioop with an air of contempt, and walked away in 
all the dignity of splkiness. To her no smaU morti- 
fication, Harriet found her companions very much of 
her opinion, that they could, do exceedingly well 
without her. The merry sound of their voices, and 
the peals of joyous laughter, reached her ears through 
the screen of flowering shrubs that skirted the lawn^ 
and divided it fi'om a gravel walk, which Harriet 
paced up and down for some time in pride and sul- 
lenness. ** I will not go back to them unless I am 
asked, I am determined," thought Harriet, " and they 
will be glad to ask me, I know, because they will 
want my help;" and she thought rightly, her help 
was wanted. Harriet was the readiest to invent, tlie 
most skilfiil to execute, the best player of old games, 
the cleverest at new ones. Besides all these agree- 
able talents, Harriet had many good qualities; she 
was kind, generous, and sincere. What then was 
wanting to make her a pleasant companion? She 
wanted one thing, without which all the talents and 
good qualities in the world will not obtain for us the 
love and good will of others; she wanted temper. 
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Harriet would do much for those she loved; ife 
would willingly assist them through any difficulty in 
their work, or their play ; she was ready to explam 
the most knotty points in the French grammar; ta 
play over a difficult passage of music; and hsse 
abundant stock of toys was almost as much at the 
service of her companions as at her own. But with 
Jill this readiness to oblige, Harriet failed in securing 
the love of her associates. She was continually say- 
ing some hasty or unkind thing, in the irritation dl 
the moment ; not very seriously intended at the time, 
and forgotten five minutes after — or, if thought of, 
quickly apologized for, to herself, — " Because,** 
thought she, " though I was a little hasty and pas- 
sionate, every one knows I have a good Jieart^ This 
phrase of a ^^ good heart," — and the habit of thinking 
a good heart an excuse for a bad temper, Harriet had 
acquired from a well-meaning but not very wise aunt 
with whom she had spent a considerable time during 
the absence of her mother from England. The two 
ideas at length became so confiised in her mind, that 
Harriet was in some danger of learning to think that 
a bad temper did not signify where there was a good 
heart. It was fortunate for the little girl that the 
return of her mother saved her from a mistake that 
might have made her unhappy for life. 

Long and impatiently Harriet continued to pace 
up and down the gravel walk, listening to the voices 
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of her playfellows^ longing to be with them^ but un- 
able or unwilling to conquer herself so far as to join 
them without a special invitation^ that should spare 
her pride from confessing^ though her good sense 
told her^ that she had been in the wrong. Such an 
invitationj however, her companions were not in- 
clined to send. It is true they missed an active and 
useftil partaker of their sports; but they were also 
rid of one who was frequently out of humour, unless 
she were allowed to have everything her own way. 

Gradually the voices died away, and were heard 
again at intervals, and at a distance. The lawn, and 
" Les Graces," and daisy-chains, were abandoned for 
hide-and-seek ; and Harriet listened to the voices of 
successful seekers raised high in merry exultation, 
and the laughing screams of the captives as they 
were dragged in glee from their hiding-places, till 
he^ pride fairly gave way. Harriet had just squeezed 
through the lilac bushes, and was boldly advancing 
to join the party, when little Lucy well nigh drove 
her back again by exclaiming, " Oh ! here comes 
Harriet; I thought she would be tired of being by 
herself." Fortunately, she was saved from thus 
punishing herself in a second fit of ill-humour, by 
the appearance of Mary Langham, — Mary the peace- 
maker, who, without possessing the half of Harriet's 
talents, was always beloved by all who knew her, 
ftijaiply because she was invariably sweet-tempered, 
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and willing to yield iu small tlimgs, and in great 
also, when duty did not stand in the w^ay. Mary 
was so evidently glad to see her, and so good-naturedly 
anxious to have Harriet and all the party on good 
terms again, that it was not possible to resist her 
efforts to restore peace. The evening glided plea- 
santly away, and bid fair to end in harmony, when 
an unfortunate blunder in a quadrille overset Har- 
riet's lately acquired good humour. 

" There, I thought so, I knew how it would be, if 
those tiresome little things were allowed to dance 
with us," cried Harriet, her voice and colour rising: 
" I never saw anything so stupid in my life ; don't 
you know your right hand from your left, child?" 
continued she, turning angrily to Lucy. 

" To be sure I 4o/' said Lucy ; ^^ I made a mis- 
take ; anybody might make a mistake for once, 
Harriet ; and you need not be so very angry, nor 
call me stupid. I dare say you made mistakes some- 
times, when you were as little as I am." 

" Not such foolish mistakes as you make. I should 
never have mistaken my right hand for my left ; at 
any rate, if I did not know one from the other, 
I would sit down, and not throw other people 
out. It is too bad for one to spoil the pleasure 
of seven." 

"I think so too, Harriet, and therefore I advise 
you to sit down," said a calm voice -from behind. 
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It proceeded from Harriet's mother, who had entered 
when her daughter's voice was at the loudest, and 
her cheeks at the reddest 

" It must have been a terrible mistake, indeed, 
to cause so much disturbance. What was it, 
Harriet ? " 

^* Oh, nothing ma'am — I mean not much," said 
Lucy, pitying Harriet's confusion. " Let us begin 
again, and I will try not to go wrong a second 
time." 

" I had rather not dance any more," said Harriet, 
with some appearance of sullenness. 

" I had rather vou should not dance either, in 
your present temper," said Harriet's mother, in a 
low voice ; " but as your sitting down would pre- 
vent others from dancing, I must beg you to 
go on." 

Harriet, who saw that her mother was displeased, 
did not venture to make any further objection. She 
did what she was required to do, indeed, but so un- 
graciously, that there was not one of the little party 
who did not secretly rejoice when the hour for sepa- 
rating arrived. It did not escape Harriet's obser- 
vation, that her companions were glad to be rid 
of her. Even Mary shook hands with her more 
coldly than usual, and tears of mingled sorrow 
and mortification stole down Harriet's cheeks, when 
she thought how eagerly she had anticipated this 
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evening, and how different were her feeKngs at (his 
moment, from those of the morning. It was bad 
enough to be conscious of her own folly; it was 
still worse to be obliged to talk about it "And 
I must talk about it when I see Edward, for he 
will be sure to ask me if I spent a pleasant evening ; 
and then if I say No, he will ask me why, and then I 
shall be obliged to confess how ill-tempered I was 
before Anne and Louisa." These uncomfortable 
thoughts were passing through Harriet's mind as 
she slowly descended the stairs the next morning, 
and entered the room where her mother and sisters 
and her brother were at breakfast, with a pace so 
unlike her usual bounding step, that Anne aban- 
doned the defence of her basin of milk from the 
kitten, who was trying to put her head into it, and 
came to ask her sister if she were not well ? and 
Edward set down an untasted piece of honeycomb 
to laugh at Harriet's tardy advance and discontented 
face. 

" Why, Harriet, my dear," said her brother, ^* have 
you left your senses upstairs with your nightcap? 
You look as if you were walking in your sleep. "What 
is the matter with you ? " 

^^ Nothing," said Harriet, pettishly; and as she 
took her usual place by her brother, she gave her 
chair a jerk round, so as to present her shoulder to 
him. 
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^ Hey 1 what is the meaning of this ? and why am 
I condemned to see a shoulder instead of a face ? not 
that I have any objection to a shoulder^ when it is 
tucked tidily into a sleeve as a shoulder ought to be, 
but I like a fiice better^ because it tells tales ; so let 
me look at yours, Harriet," said Edward, trying to 
look into his sister's as he spoke. 

^ I suspect it is because the face tells tales, that 
Harriet's is turned away at this moment," said her 
mother. 

At this observation, Harriet's tears, which had 
been gathering from the moment she entered the 
room, fell fast upon her plate. 

'*My dear Harriet," said her brother, changing 
his tone, " I am sure, if I have said anything to vex 
you, I beg your pardon. I was only joking : shake 
hands with me, and tell me all about your party at 
Mary Langham's." 

Harriet gave her hand to her brother, but at the 
word *^ party," her tears flowed afi'esh. 

"Whatl is there something wrong again? Oh! 
now I see how it was; some little damsel looked over 
her right shoulder when she ought to have looked 
over her left, and Harriet set her right too hastily : 
that was it, was it not ? — and now she feels a little 
ashamed, eh, Harriet ? " 

Edward's conjecture was so nearly correct, that 
Harriet could scarcely help smiling, in spite of her 
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vexation ; but, when he went on to tell her not to 
mind, that she would be wiser another time, and to 
think no more about the matter, Harriet's mother 
interrupted him. 

"My dear Edward," said she, "you are giving 
your sister the worst advice possible, although with 
the kindest intentions. To avoid thinking of her 
faults, will not teach Harriet to be wiser another 
time. Let her rather continue to think of them, 
till she can find out how it is that she, who is so 
well disposed, can so often give pain to those who 
love her, by her want of self-command." 

^^ I am sure I do not know, mamma," said Harriet, 
sighing; "no one can be more sorry than I am, 
when I have done wrong; I wish I could conquer 
my impatience." 

" Do you really wish it? " asked her mother. 

" Oh, mamma, how can you ask such a question ? 
To be sure, I wish to get rid of my faults ; and so 
does everybody, I suppose." 

" I suppose so too, provided they could get rid of 
them without any trouble : but they cannot be very 
sincere in the wish, or they would take the proper 
means." 

^^ What are the proper means, mamma ? If you 
will tell me what I ought to do, I will do it ; that is, 
I will try." 

"My dear child," said her mother, "the means 
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are so obvious, that you do not need my assistance to 
find them out" 

*' I might be silent when I feel inclined to give a 
sharp answer, till I could control myself so far as to 
give a gentle one, or I might " 

" You need not look any further for a remedy, my 
dear sister," interrupted Edward. " You would not 
find a better, if you were to try, from this moment 
till to-morrow morning." 

" But it is .not so very easy to hold one's tongue, 
when one is angry," said Harriet. " I assure you, 
mamma, I have tried sometimes, and I have not been 
able to succeed. 

" I know it is not easy," answered her mother ; " I 
know it from experience." 

"From experience I -you, mammal" cried all the 
children at once. "Now you are joking; no one 
ever saw you cross, or heard you give sharp 
answers." 

"You never did, I hope," replied their mother, 
smiling; "but when I was Harriet's age, I gave 
nearly as many sharp answers as she does." 

"Then, mamma, will you tell us, if you please, 
how you managed to cure yourself so completely ? " 
said Harriet: "perhaps I might succeed by the 
same means." 

'* I believe I was chiefly cured by the numberless 
mortifications to which my unaccommodating temper 
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subjected me. I could not bear to find myself an 
object of dislike to those around me. One circum- 
stance which occurred on the very day I attained 
your present age^ Harriet^ made so much impression 
on me^ that I set about my reformation £rom that 
time in good earnest" 

*^ And what was that circumstance? Is it a story^ 
and will you tell us ? " cried the two younger chil- 
dren, in a breatL 

" It is not a story, Anne ; you need not look so 
eager," said their mother, laughing ; " but you shall 
hear all I have to tell, and that will not be much. 
Your grandfather and grandmother were going to 
spend the Christmas holidays at the house of a lady, 
with whom I thought myself a gre^ favourite, and 
therefore I expected to be invited to go with them, 
especially as two cousins, both younger than myself, 
were going. Other guests were expected, and among 
them a gentleman who had been a great traveller, 
and who had seen many .things that were new and 
strange to older and wiser persons than I was, I had 
heard that this gentleman was particularly kind and 
communicative to young people ; and I expected to 
have a great deal of amusement as well as instruc* 
tion. You will easily believe that my disappoint- 
ment was very great, when I heard I was not to go, 
and my shame was still greater when my mother told 
me her reason for not taking me* She said that her 
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Mend had a large family ; and that she was sorry to 
add^ that both in my plays and studies I showed great 
impatience of contradiction and want of temper, and 
that till I endeavoured to correct myself of these 
£BitiIts, she would not run the risk of making her 
friends uncomfortable by the ill-humour of a child." 

*' Poor mamma ! " said Harriet ; " and what did 
you say ? what did you do ?" 

'* I said nothing ; I felt the justice of my mother's 
reproof; but when she was gone, I did what I sup- 
pose most little girls of twelve years old would have 
done, on a similar occasion, I sat down and cried 
very heartily." 

** Poor mamma ! " repeated all the three children. 
"Well, and then?" clustering round her as they spoke. 

**And then," said their mother, smiling, "when 
I had cried till I could ciy no longer, it occurred to 
me that crying would not help me, but that I might 
save myself from fiiture disgrace, and my mother 
from the pain of punishing me, by keeping a strict 
watch over myself, and either be silent or walk 
away, whenever I felt inclined to dispute about 
trifles, or give short answers, as you call them." 

"Now, mamma, tell us, if you will be so good, 
the first, the very fitst trial you made, and whether 
you won the victory," said Harriet, who had listened 
with the greatest interest to her mother's story. 

" My first trial was made, if I remember rightly, 
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about half an hour after my father and mother had 
left the house. I had one of my frocks to mend, 
and while I was gone up-stau*s to look for it, my 
little brotlier William opened my work-box, and 
took out a ball of cotton for the kitten to play with. 
When I came down-stairs again, they were in the 
midst of their diversion; the kitten had unwound 
the whole ball of cotton, which was twisted round 
every chair and table in the room, and William had 
taken every pin out of my pincushion, and stuck 
them in the sofa pillows." 

"The tiresome little creatures!" exclaimed Har- 
riet, with sparkling eyes, and mounting colour ; *^ I 
would have — " She recollected herself, and stopped 
short ; her mother smiled, and Edward and her 
sisters laughed outright* 

" You would have been exceedingly angry, I dare 
say, as I was. I felt very much inclined to scold my 
brother, and given the kitten a slap, but I am happy 
to say I did not. I won the victory, Harriet, and 
contented myself with putting the kitten out of the 
room. As to William, he was too young to mider- 
stand why he should not divert himself with my 
work-box as readily as with his own ball ; so I care- 
ftdly took all the pins out of the sofa pillows, and 
stuck them in the pincushion once more, and ever 
after I remembered to turn the key of my box when 
I was leaving William alone in the room." 
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** That was better than getting into a passion, cer- 
tainly; but the worst of it is, I never think so till it 
is too late, and I cannot unsay what I have said, 
however sorry I may be." 

" No ; but you can avoid committing a similar 
fault another time." 

" Yes," said Harriet, hesitatingly ; " but," — and at 
this word " but " she made a long pause. 

"But what, my dear?" said her mother, after 
waiting some time for the rest of Harriet's speech. 

" I was going to say sometliing, mamma, but I am 
afraid you will think it very foolish." 

" Let me hear it, however." 

" I was going to say — to ask — if — if — temper was 
of such very great consequence — I mean when I — 
when people have good hearts, mamma ? " 

" I will not find fault witli your expression, my 
dear," said her motlier, smiling ; " because, as your 
meaning is not, I believe, very clear, even to your- 
self, it is no wonder that your language should 
be confused. Before I answer your question, I 
should like to know what you mean by a good 
heart?" 

'^ Oh, mamma, I am sure you know very well 
what I mean. Have you not often heard people say 
of other people that their hearts were good, though 
they were not very good-tempered." 

** Yes ; I have heard many say so ; but they spoke 
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wiihoat thinking, or ihey would not have made such 
an assertion. If by a good heart you mean^ love and 
kindness to others, the wish to be of service to them, 
and to render them happy, harsh words and cross 
looks are odd means for such a purpose.** 

Harriet was silent for a few minutes, reflecting on 
what her mother said. 

" But, mamma,** said she at length, " I think — 
don't you think, that people who are not good-tem- 
pered may yet be willing to be of great service to 
their friends." 

" By great service, I suppose you mean, they 
would help their friends out of great dangers or 
great difficulties. Remember, my dear child, you 
may not be called upon above once in your life for 
such exertions ; perhaps, they may never be required 
of you ; but you are called upon every day, almost 
every hour, for some small service or trifling kind- 
ness. And if you are not obliging in little things 
when it is in your power, how am I to believe you 
would be in greater." 

'^ I would not believe any such thing," said Edward, 
" nor would any one else, I should think. Suppose 
papa had said to that poor fellow who tumbled into 
the muddy pool, in Dagley Lane, the other day, — 
* My good friend, it is not worth my while to help 
you out of that ditch ; but if you were soused over 
head and ears in the river, I would fish you up with 
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great pleasare.' What do you think the man would 
have Baid?** 

*• I should have said, * I had rather you would 
pull me out of the ditch now, and I will take care 
not to fall into the river,' " said Harriet. 

** That would be the answer of most people, I 
believe," said her mother. "And now, my dear 
children, I wish, if you have done your breakfasts, 
that you would find something else to do ; we have 
talked long enough 3n this subject." 

Her mother's observations made a great impres- 
sion upon Harriet ; for, although hasty and petulant, 
she was not self-willed. But she gave a desponding 
sigh, when she reflected how often she had resolved 
to cure herself of impatience, and how ill she had 
kept her resolution. *' Only last year," thought she, 
" when I scolded Anne so terribly, for leaving my 
.bird's cage open, and made her cry so loud, and 
wake poor Edward, who was so ill at the time, I did 
say then I would never be in a passion again ; and 
yet, though I am a year older, I am no better; 
indeed, I think I am worse. However, I will try. 
I recollect, when I first tried to sketch that great 
ash-tree at the end of the garden, I threw down my 
pencil, and said I should never do it; but mamma 
said I could, if I persevered; and so I did — ^very 
well, too, mamma said." 

Full of these good designs, Hairiet went to water 
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her flowers. Alas ! some one had been there before 
her, and Harriet's temper was put to the proof rather 
sooner than she expected. The first object that met 
her eyes was her sister Jane, a little girl three years 
old, mounted on a chair, busily employed in putting 
a huge flaring dandelion into a pot •* See, how 
pretty !" said Jane, holding up the pot in exultation, 
as Harriet advanced. 

*^ Very pretty, indeed," said Harriet ; ** but where 
did you get the pot, my dear ?" 

'' There, I took out that ugly little bit of stick," 
said Jane, pointing to something which lay at her 
feet 

Harriet stooped to pick it up, and what was her 
consternation when she discovered that the *'ugly 
bit of stick " that Jane's busy fingers had grubbed 
up, was a cutting from a very choice foreign plant, 
which had been given to her lately by a friend of 
her mother's; her precious Linnea Borealis, that 
she had received so joyfully, was watching with so 
much anxiety, and which was just beginning to 
strike root. 

*^ You little naughty creature I have I not told 
you a hundred times — ^" The sentence was begun, 
but not finished. "I will not, I am determined I 
will not fail the very first time," said Harriet ; and, 
unable to trust her fortitude with the sight of the 
dandelion, which poor little Jane, her face dimpled 
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all oyer with smiles^ still held np to be admired^ she 
ran fairly out of the room. 

** Bravo !" said her brother Edward, who had seen 
what passed through a glass door ; " but you should 
not have run away, Harriet, my dear ; it is so in- 
glorious to retreat." 

** Not when the danger is beyond our strength,** 
said his mother. *^ Harriet has done wiselv to retreat 
Ais time ; the next, there will be no occasion for it" 

" It is but a shabby sort of victory that is gained 
by running away, however," said Edward ; " there 
is no glory in it." Now, as it happened that it had 
cost Harriet a good deal of effort even to run away, 
Edward's remark appeared to her highly unjust, and 
she told him so, in a much louder tone than there 
was any occasion for. Edward was a very good- 
natured boy, and extremely fond of his sister; but 
he could not always resist the temptation of teasing 
her. He proposed that, like victors of old, Harriet 
should be decorated with a crown, but of what the 
crown should be composed he could not exactly 
determine. Laurel, parsley, oak leaves ? No ; none 
of them would do ; they were too common ; and 
there was something so uncommon, so exalted, in 
not getting into a passion with a baby, about a weed 
with a hard name, that it deserved as uncommon a 
reward. "A bright thought, a bright thought!" 
cried Edward, jumping up, and capering about the 
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room; '*a wreath of dandelions it shall be, which 
will be uncommon, and appropriate ; besides, it will 
be a peaceful emblem too, as it should be, for it 
puts one in mind of nothing but an old cow chewing 
the cud in a meadow. A capital thought ! I'll go 
and gather some directly, and little Jenny shall help 
me. No ; it is not a capital thought ; it is a very 
stupid one,** said Edward, suddenly recollecting him-, 
self, at the sight of Harriet's look of mortification. 
" Mother, don't you think me very silly ? Harriet, 
I am sure you must think me very ill-natured : are 
you angry with me ?" 

*^ Yes, a little," said Harriet, ingenuously ; ** but I 
will get over it, and without running away this 
time." 

Her mother smiled, and held out her hand. **I 
told you, you would not find it necessary the second 
time." 

Days and weeks, many weeks passed away, in 
"Which Harriet maintained sundry battles with her 
prompt tongue and irritable temper ; and if she was 
not always quite victorious, she had at least the 
satisfaction of finding her task less and less difficult 
with every succeeding trial. 

One day, Harriet found her brother engaged in 
reading the life of Dr. Franklin, and when he came 
to that part where Franklin speaks of the method 
he took to correct himself of some of his faults, 
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Edward showed the passage to Harriet^ and asked 
her how she would like to keep such a list, and 
whether she should have the courage to make a 
blot against the word "mildness," every time she 
failed in that particular. 

Harriet said she thought she should have the 
courage, but that she did not see the use of it. 
^ You know, Edward," said she, " that I have kept 
my resolution pretty well hitherto. You say yourself, 
that I am not half so apt to give cross looks and 
Bharp answers as I was a month ago, and it would 
be very disagreeable to see everything one did 
wrongly written down." 

"So it would," said Edward; "but I think wc 
should take more care for that very reason. I know 
that I, for one, should hate to have a long row of 
blots staring me in the face every time I opened my 
desk. I'll tell you what we will do; I want to 
cure myself of my slovenly habits. I have lost two 
rulers, and three black-lead pencils, within the last 
fortnight, because I never think of putting anything 
• away after I have used it ; and if mamma had not 
luckily come into my room yesterday morning, after 
I was gone to school, papa's pocket compass that he 
had lent me would have been spoiled. I left it in 
little Will's reach, and he was just going to ham- 
mer away at the glass to get out that funny shaking 
thing. I will make two lists, one for myself, and 
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one for you ; I will keep yours, and you shall keep 
mine.'* 

Edward took two sheets of large paper, and ruled 
seven perpendicular lines, which he crossed by hori- 
zontal lines; and at the head of each column, he 
wrote the name of a day in the week. On the left 
of the first line he wrote order in small capitals in 
his own list, and mildness in his sister's. 

Every time Edward left his books or pencils, &c. 
lying about, after he had done with them, Harriet 
i/^as to make a dot in ink ; and when Harriet allowed 
herself to be made angry, by any of those trifling 
differences of inclination or opinion which must al- 
ways occur, when two or three people are constantly 
together, Edward was to place a dot on her paper. 

When the lists were made out, Harriet carried 
them into the room where their father and mother 
were sitting, and explained the plan to them. They 
both smiled, and their father said that he thought 
it would be a very good plan until Edward and 
Harriet had acquired the habit of order and gentle- 
ness of speech, but, tlien^ it would be better to lay 
the lists aside, lest they should accustom themselves 
to censure, and find fault with each other ; and also 
because, as they grew older, they must learn to 
exercise self-control without any such mechanical 
helps. 

*^ If at the end of a month, you can show me a 
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dean page for a week, Edward," continued his 
£Either, ** I will give you that book, * The Wonders 
of EUora,' that I refused to lend you last week, be- 
cause you were m careless." 

Before the first six days of the month were gone, 
Edward and Harriet were almost tempted to give 
up their work in despair ; the blots were so nume- 
rous: in the second week there were two days 
without a blot, in Harriet's journal, and three in 
Edward's. On the third they got on to Wednesday; 
late on Wednesday morning, something like a dis- 
pute arose about the globe, which Edward had neg- 
lected to return to his father's study, after using it 
Edward said, this ought not to be reckoned a piece 
of carelessness, because, as he was going to use the 
globe again after dinner, it was not worth while to 
put it away: but Harriet replied, it was just as easy 
to fetch it out of the study, as to leave it on their 
mother's work-table, where the little ones could get 
at it ; *^ I believe," added she, ^^ that one of them has 
meddled with it already, for here is a great scratch 
through the island of Juan Fernandez, that was not 
here before, I am almost sure." 

" You had better be quite sure, before you find 
fault," said Edward ; ^^ now I think that scratch was 
always there." 

** Always there ! how can you talk so foolishly: — 
but I am talking foolishly myself," said Harriet, sud- 
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denly recollecting herself, — *^ and there is a blot for 
me — ^what a pity I I did think I should have had a 
clean page to-day." 

" And a blot for me/' said Edwaid ; ^* it was only 
an excuse to say I should want the globe again after 
dinner : I meant to have put it away, but the truth 
is, I forgot it" 

The last week was a triumphant one for both ; all 
were unanimous in declaring that not an angry word 
had been heard from Harriet, though William and 
Jane twice upset her water-glass, when she was 
drawing ; and repeatedly turned out the contents of 
her work-box, in search of some trifling article to 
amuse themselves with; nor was the whole house 
disturbed, when Edward was going to school, because 
his books, or rulers, or maps, or gloves were not to be 
found in the proper place. 

" A clean page, I see by your face," said his father, 
when Edward entered his room on the last morning of 
the month. " I expected it, for I have been watching 
you, and there is the book I promised to give you." 

Edward thanked his father, took up the book, 
admired the plates ; thanked him again, but still he 
lingered, and looked as if he wished to say something. 

" Well, what is it, my boy ? what are you going to 
say ? " asked his father, who had been observing his 
motions. 

I was going to say, that if you would not be dis- 
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pleased^ I should like to give this book to Harriet 
If I have learned to be more orderly, the merit is 
half hers, I'm sure; I should often have forgotten 
if she had not 'reminded me ; and besides, father, it 
is much harder work to keep watch every day and 
every hour ov«r an irritable temper than to get rid 
of a slovenly halni" 

^* I think §0, *oo, Edward," said his father ; '' sup- 
pose you go and talk to yotir mother about it, you 
will find her up-stairs." 

XJp-stairs Edward went, and there he foimd his 
mother arranging some beautiful plants, in a very 
pretty ornamental flower-stand. 

" Oh, that is for Harriet, I know I thank you, 
mamma," said Edward. "I will go and call her 
directly, shall I?" And without waiting for an 
answer he ran down-stairs again, taking six stairs 
at a jump. 

We need not describe Harriet's pleasure on the 
receipt of her mother's gift ; for which of our young 
readers has not felt the pleasure that a well-merited 
reward can bestow ? and who does not feel that the 
greatest pleasure of all is the approbation of those who 
grieve to punish and are glad to praise ?• 
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THE DOLPHIN. 

"Look at ttis picture of the dolpliin, Alfred," said 
Charles Long one inoriiing to his brother. " See 
what a fine curled-up tail he has I Do leave oflf 
plaiting tliat whip-lash ; I want you to look at it. 
Mamma says tliia book was printed a great many 
years ago. Is not the dolphin a strange-looking 
creature?" 

*' If the accounts of it were true," replied Al&ed, 
leaning over Charles's shoulder, " the dolphin would 
be something more than strange -looking ; it w^ould 
be a truly wonderful iish. It was considered among 
the Greeks to be very fond of music, and was even 
fiaid to have saved drowning persons by carrying 
them to shore on its back. I remember reading of 
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one of its performances of this kind, which amused 
me much." 

"Oh, oh I" exclaimed Charles, "I do not think 
that can be true. I am sure I never heard of any 
shipwrecked sailor meeting a fish so clever and 
good-natured. But where did you read about this 
surprising performance by the dolphin, Alfred ?" 

^' In a translation from Herodotus," replied Alfred ; 
" who was the first writer of history among the 
Greeks." 

"And did he believe his own story, or was he 
only writing to amuse?" asked Charles. 

^^ He merely relates the story. He does not posi- 
tively say that he believed it, neither does he express 
any doubt of its truth," replied Alfred. 

^^ Mamma," said Charles to Mrs. Long, who this 
moment entered the room, " do you know anything 
about dolphins? Alfred has been telling me such 
a strange story about their love of music ! and he 
says it was once believed tliat they could save persons 
who were drowning." 

" All these stories, Charles, are fabulous," replied 
Mrs. Long. " The form and habits of dolphins are 
now so well known, that it appears surprising to us 
how the Greeks could have been so imposed upon 
I see you are looking at the picture of it in that old 
book of prints. The true shape is very different 
from that; see," continued Mrs. Long, as she took 
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down a book from the shel£» and showed her sons a 
print of a dolphin; "the form is more like two 
sugar loaves put together at their broad ends." 




"Well, how strange!" said Alfred; "the two 
pictures are not in the least alike, are they, Charles ?" 

*^No; you could hardly think the people who 
drew them meant them for the same fish," said 
Charles. 

"The dolphin is not a fish, Charles," said Mrs. 
Long. 

"Not a fish, mamma? Why, does it not live in 
the water?" 

"Yes; but there are many animals that live in 
the water which are not properly fishes, but rather 
beasts inhabiting the sea. It is true that they re- 
semble fish in their outward shape ; but they nurse 
their young and give suck to them, with as much 
care and anxiety as a cow or a sheep." 

" Oh, mamma," said Alfred, laughing ; " what are 
the names of your wonderful animal fish ? I thought 
all fish laid their eggs or spawn in the sand, and left 
them to be hatched by the warmth of the sun." 
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'^Yes; real fish do so,** replied Mrs. Long ; ''but 
not marine animals. The whale, the sword-fish, the 
dolphin, the porpoise, and several others, giye suck to 
their young, and show a strong attachment to 
them. These animals have warmer blood than 
fish, and they breathe at the top of the water, and 
cannot breathe at all under water, which fish are 
able to do." 

'^ Oh, yes ; I know fish breathe under water,** said 
Charles ; ^' because, mamma, you showed me the 
gills through which the water passes after they have 
taken it in at the mouth, and have separated the air 
from it." 

" The sea animals I have mentioned have another 
power which fish do not possess," continued Mrs. 
Long. "They can squirt water to a considerable 
height through two cavities, or hollows, in the upper 
part of the head." 

" Ah I I have seen pictures of that many times," 
said Charles. '' In papa's print of the whale-fishery, 
the whale looks as if it had two great fountains on 
its head." 

" And I recollect at Brighton seeing something 
moving in the water very rapidly," said Alfred, 
'' with a fine light foam over its head. We could not 
see what it was very plainly ; but the fishermen said 
they thought it was a small kind of whale, which 
sometimes visits our coasts." 
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*' Yes ; probably it was," replied Mrs. Long. 

"Mamma, you have not told us how long the 
dolphin is," said Charles. 

*^ It is about nine feet long, and very slender in 
proportion, and is remarkable for its smooth, soft, and 
shining skin, which is of a bright white under ihe 
belly, but generally brown on the back. Voyagers 
describe their appearance as quite beautiful, when 
whole troops of them sport on the sea, and glisten 
in the sunshine. By curving their body, and then 
extending it suddenly, like salmon and some other 
kinds of fish, they can leap to a very great height 
above the surface of the water. They will spring 
forward twenty feet at a bound, and gambol round a 
ship in ftdl sail for many leagues." 

** How I should like to see them," said Alfred. 
*' But what makes them keep swimming round a 
ship, I wonder ? " 

"Certainly not to save any one who might fall 
overboard," repUed Mrs. Long. " They eat all kinds 
of animal and vegetable substances, and they pro- 
bably follow the ship's course for the sake of any 
food that may happen to be dropped or flung into 
the sea. From the surprising rapidity of their 
motions, the French call the dolphin la fliche de 
la mer,^ 

*' That is a very good name," said Alfred : *' the 
sea-arrow." 
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"And have people observed, mamma," said Charles, 
*^ whether it cares about music? — or is that quite a 
mistake?" 

" It has been remarked, Charles, that the dolphin is 
very quick in hearing the cry of joy or alarm amongst 
its companions, even at a considerable distance ; and 
the construction or shape of the inner part of the ear 
is such as would enable it to hear quickly ; but no 
other peculiarity has been ever discovered. In calm 
weather they can be seen gliding through the water, 
at the depth of twelve or eighteen feet, and the 
females carrying their young, with the greatest care, 
between the front pair of fins. While the little one 
is yet feeble, the mother exercises it in swimming, 
plays with it, and defends it with tho greatest 
courage ; and she never leaves it until it is able to 
provide for itself. The dolphin attains its utmost 
growth in ten years." 

" And where are dolphins generally found?" said 
Alfred. 

"In almost all parts of the sea," replied Mrs. 
Long. " Among the icebergs of the Frozen Ocean, 
and on the coasts of Africa, as well as near the 
shores of Asia and America. They are frequently 
caught, and supply the sailors with food, which, 
if not very delicate, is liked better by them than 
their usual sea fare, after being long without fresh 
meat, I will lend you both a book, if you like, 
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which contains an interesting description of the pur- 
Bait of some Hying fish by a dolphin. Dolphins are 
great enemies to the flying fish." 

" Oh, thank yon," said Alfred. " I should like to 
have it very much." 

*' And 80 should I," said Charles. 




MINNIE'S ACCOUNT OF HEB TRAVELS. 

Almost all little boys and girls who live near the vil- 
lage of Highgate must know some pretty white houses 
facing the fields, between Highgate and Hampstead — 
those beautiful fields, with their large ponds to sail 
boats in, and, in summer, with the merry haymaking, 
the dog-roses, the red campion and crow's-foot, and 
a hundred other delights for everybody. 

At the time of my story, there were very few 
flowers left in the fields 5 even the blackberries were 
all gone, for October was nearly half over, and Utile 
boys and girls now liked to draw round the fire in 
the chill evenings, and read about travellers and 
their adventures. 

If you and I had been able to peep into the draw- 
ing-room of one of the white houses before mentioned, 
on a cold, wet evening, we should have seen two 
little girls, of about ten years of age, running every 
now and then to stir the blazing fire, and then squeez- 
ing their little faces against the window-panes, and 
straining their eyes in the direction of the garden 
gate. A very kind-looking young lady was busy 
also in running to the window, arranging the tea- 
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table, and giving directions to the housemaid. A 
great black dog was lying before the fire ; the only 
one present who seemed to see no reason for disturb- 
ing himself, and who winked lazily, with his head 
on his outstretched paws. 

One of the little girls ran up to him, and, putting 
her arms round his neck, said — 

"Darling old Rover, shan't you be glad to see 
your master and mistress and Minnie again ?" 

At this Rover pricked up his ears, rose up, shook 
himself, and gave a short haik. 

"Dear old doggie I ** cried the little girl. "Just 
look. Miss Morison ; Rover knows quite well when I 
speak of papa and manmia I" 

Here the Other little girl came from the window 
and said, rather despondingly, " Miss Morison, I 
don't believe theyll come to-night." 

" Patience I patience 1 Helen and Edith," answered 
the young lady, who was the children's governess, 
and whom they dearly loved. " Remember how far 
your papa and mamma have to travel. A hundred 
little tilings may happen between here and Birming- 
ham to make them late." 

The children watched a little longer, and then a 
loud " Here they are ! here they are I " burst forth, 
and in an instant Helen and Edith rushed down- 
stairs, followed by Rover, and would have run out 
to the garden gate, in spite of the pouring rain, if 
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Miss Morison had not caught hold of them. Rover, 
however, was to be stopped by no one ; he was at the 
gate in an instant, leaping up,- barking, wagging his 
tail, and giving his hearty welcome to the travellers. 

Helen and Edith were delighted to hear Minnie's 
voice, exclaiming, — ^^ Oh I look, mamma ! there's 
Rover I Rover I Rover I dear old Rover I " Then the 
coach-door opened, and out stepped Mrs. Hale, Mr. 
Hale^ and Minnie ; and in a minute the three little 
sisters were hugging each other, their parents. Miss 
Morison, and Rover. Then Helen and Edith led 
Mrs. Hale and Minnie upstairs to the warm, cheerful 
drawing-room, and seated them on the sofa, exclaiming 
all the while — ^^ Oh I we thought you'd never come ! 
We looked out for you such a time ! Do tell us all 
about Wales ! We are so glad you've come home at 
last ! You have been away two whole months ! It 
was such a long time I But we have been very 
happy with dear Miss Morison ; and, do you know, 
I have got a new canary ? And, oh I have you seen 
the white kitten? And did you hear about Aunt 
Mary asking us to tea ?" 

As neither Mrs. Hale nor Minnie could possibly 
answer all these questions at once, they merely 
hugged Helen and Edith again, and allowed them 
to take off their cloaks. 

" When will papa have finished paying the coach- 
man?" cried Edith ; and she ran down to bring Mr. 
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Hale upstairs. Helen went upstairs to the nursery 
with Minnie^ to take off her hat, but would not let 
her tell anything of her travels, as she said she and 
Edith had promised each other not to hear anything 
till Minnie could tell them both together after tea. 

When the Kttle girls returned to the drawing- 
room, they found their papa and mamma and Edith 
seated at the tea-table, upon which the urn was 
hissing merrily, and Miss Morison making tea. 
Helen and Edith could hardly eat their bread and 
butter for starting up every minute to carry round 
the cups, and to hand everything to their papa and 
mamma at once. 

At length tea was over; and when the tray had been 
removed, and while Mr. and Mrs. Hale were engaged 
in conversation with Miss Morison, Helen and Edith 
sat down upon the sofa, with Minnie between them, 
and said — " Now, Minnie, do tell us all about every- 
thing. Begin when you left us at Euston Station." 

"Oh! when I left you, I was very happy in think- 
ing of all I was going to see with darling papa and 
mamma ; but then I could not bear leaving you, and 
you were so kind in liking me to go, and staying at 
home yourselves. So I am afraid I looked a little 
unhappy ; and mamma asked me what I was think- 
ing about ; and when I told her, she said that you 
and Edith had been very kind and unselfish in sym- 
pathizing with me so much, and in cheerftdly staying 
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at home yourselves, because papa and she could not 
take more than one; and mamma said, that next time 
one of you should travel with them." 

*' Oh I how very kind of dear mamma," cried 
Helen and Edith ; and Minnie continued — 

** So then I was quite happy, and began to think 
of all the things I should see and do, and what sort 
of a place Chester would be, for we were going there 
firgt. 

" We changed carriages at Crewe, and at last we 
came to Chester, Oh ! it is such a curious place — I 
never saw anything like it before. There are beau- 
tiful old houses, something like Crosby Hall in 
Bishopsgate Street. Don't you remember, that day 
we went to see St. Paul's, ♦papa making us look 
out of the coach window at that curious old 
house ? " 

^^ Oh, yes I I remember it quite well," cried Edith. 
^^ And you told us in your first letter that you slept 
at Chester. Where did you sleep ? " 

^^ Oh ! we stayed for one night in a nice funny old 
inn, called ^ The Blossoms.' There were so many 
long passages, I thought I should lose my way when- 
ever I went from my little room to our parlour. I 
got up early the next morning, and papa and I walked 
all round the top of the great wall, which is built all 
round the town, aiid which is quite wide enough for 
two persons to walk on, holding hands. There is a 
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railing round the top. Papa says the wall was built 
a long time ago to keep out enemies ; and there are 
towers in the wall, so that men could shoot down 
upon those who wanted to take the town. I am very- 
glad Chester has no enemies to fight now. There is 
such a lovely view from the wall, of the river Dee and 
the fields and hills round, with the Welsh mountains 
a long way off. 

^^ We left Chester that morning, and went in the 
train to Llandudno. We stayed there, as you know, 
a long while. Oh I we were so very happy there I 
It is such a beautiful place I 

" The day after we arrived was very wet and 
windy, and I was longing all the morning to go 
down to the beach. At about twelve o'clock, the 
rain left off, and papa went out for a little walk. 
Presently he came back, and told mo to put on 
my goloshes and come quickly, for a vessel had 
been wrecked on the rocks that very morning ! 
Mamma was too tired to go, but I got ready as 
quickly as I could, and ran with papa to a part 
of the Great Orme's Head, which is a high rocky 
mountain, with the sea nearly all' round it. And 
there we saw the poor little ship lying on one side 
against the rocks that she had been dashed upon. 
The sailors had escaped in a little boat belonging 
to the ship, but it was very difficult to manage it 
in that dreadful rough sea, and before they got to 
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land^ the boat was half full of water, and ready- 
to smk. 

** It made me very sad to look at the poor wreck ; 
the sides had all been knocked in, and the waves 
were breaking over the deck, and the masts, and 
casks, and pieces of wood were floating about in the 
water. I felt so sorry for the poor captain, for the 
ship belonged to him. The people at Llandudno got 
up a subscription for him and his crew, to help him a 
little." 

^^ Oh I poor things I I am glad they were saved, 
and that the people were kind to them," cried 
Helen. 

" But I should have liked to see a real wreck I " 
said Edith. 

" One evening," continued Minnie, ^* papa took us 
in a boat — quite a large one, with two sails — to such 
a beautiful cavern in the Little Orme's Head, which 
is another rocky mountain on the other side of Llan- 
dudno." 

" Oh, stop, Minnie! I don't understand," exclaimed 
Helen. "You told us in one of your letters that 
Conway Bay was on one side of Llandudno. Now, 
Llandudno is not on an island, so it can't have so 
many sides." 

*^ I shall go and fetch the atlas," cried Edith ; " or 
else I am sure I shall not know where all the places 
are you are going to tell us about." 
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Edith brought the atlas, and when they had opened 
it at the map of England and Wales, Minnie showed 
her sisters that Llandudno was situated on a narrow 
peninsula, with Conway Bay on one side, and Llan- 
dudno Bay on the other; Llandudno Bay being formed 
by the two projecting mountains called the Great 
Orme's Head and the Little Orme's Head. She then 
continued : 

^^Well, we went in the boat to this cave in the 
Little Orme's Head. Oh! how I wish you could 
have been with us I When we arrived at the en- 
trance to the cave, I thought our boat could not 
possibly get in; there seemed such a very small 
opening. But the boatmen took down the masts, 
and we stooped down and managed somehow to 
get in, all among great rocks, till we lifted up our 
heads ; and there, oh I Helen and Edith, the rocks 
went up an immense height, and it was almost 
dark, so that at first I could not see anything, and 
only hear the waves thundering on the little stretch 
of beach. Oh ! they made such a noise 1 But soon 
I got accustomed to the faint light, and then I saw 
how beautiful the colour of the water was — quite a 
brilliant green ; and then we landed, and I could see 
just a tiny hole up high on one side, and from it a 
faint silver light gleamed down I It made me think 
so of Rolf's cave in Feats on the Fiord* I am sure 
his cave must have been just like this one ; only Rolf 
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was quite safe at high water on the top of the sloping 
beach ; but if any one were in this cave at anything 
near high water, they must be drowned, for the 
beach is quite low, and the rocks are so steep that 
no one could possibly climb them." 

** Oh ! if it was like Rolfs cave, I know quite well 
what sort of a cave it must be ; because I have just 
been reading Feats on the Fiord again," said Edith. 
^' How very beautiful it must be ! " 

" But, Minnie," said Helen, " you have not told 
us whether you saw any Welshwomen, with men's 
hats on, at Llandudno." 

"And you have not told us about the Welsh 
ponies. Did you not say you rode to Conway on 
some Welsh ponies ? " 

"Yes, I did," said Minnie. "But, first, Helen, 
we did not see any Welsh women with hats like 
papa's at Llandudno; we saw some afterwards, at 
Bangor ; but there were a good many women with 
round felt hats, like papa's wideawake. 

**It is so strange to hear almost all the people talk 
Welsh. Of course, I could not understand them, 
but I can say a few words. ^ Dim Cymreig ' means 
* I can't speak Welsh*' I said it to an old woman 
who began to talk Welsh to me. She was spinning 
wool with a spinning-wheel, in a little house by a 
waterfall near Trefriw. 

"The Welsh ponies are not at all pretty, like 
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English ones, but they trot along very nicely, and 
papa says they are more sure-footed for climbing 
than ours. We rode to Conway across the sands. 
Such a beautiful ride ! But the ponies sank almost 
up to their knees in the sand at every step, which 
made us very slow. Conway is a very pretty little 
town, with an old wall, like Chester, all roimd it ; 
and such a fine old castle ! Mamma made a sketch of 
it, and I tried to make a little one ; but then I liked 
to run about, and see all the curious nooks and cor- 
ners. Oh ! it would be such a capital place to play 
at hide-and-seek in. If you had been there, we 
would have had a game. 

" There is a very deep copper-mine in the Great 
Orme's Head, 900 feet deep ! Papa says that is 
more than twice the height of St. Paul's ! I looked 
down the shaft — the great well that the men go up 
and down, in a large bucket. They have to sit on 
the edge with their feet inside. It looked so black 
and dismal down the shaft! I am sure I should 
never be brave enough to go down. I am very 
glad I am not a miner ! A little boy and girl sold 
mamma some pretty pieces of copper ore from the 
mine. Mamma says we may put them in our curio- 
sity boxes." 

"Oh, how nice!" exclaimed Helen and Edith. 

And Minnie continued : " We left Llandudno after 
staying there some time, and went in a Welsh car — 
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such a nice sort of carriage ! — to the loveliest place, 
I think, I ever saw — Llanrwst. We went to a large 
hotel, close by the Conway River and a pretty old 
bridge. But I told you about that in my letter from 
Llanrwst; so I will go on to something else now, 
as I am afraid mamma will want us to go to bed 
soon." 

" Oh, then, be quick, Minnie ; never mind Llan- 
rwst : tell us about your going up Snowdon. Miss 
Morison say^ it is the highest mountain in Wales," 
said Edith. 

'' Well," continued Minnie, '' 111 tell you about 
Snowdon, then ; but I must not forget to tell you, 
to-morrow, about the hotel at Capel Curig. Only 
fancy! they have a pretty little water-wheel, by a 
rushing stream, to churn the butter ! I must tell 
you also, to-morrow, about the splendid waterfalls 
between Llanrwst and Llanberis. Llanberis is the 
name of the nearest village to Snowdon." 

" Almost every name in Wales begins with Llan!" 
cried Helen. 

^* Yes ; papa says Llan means a place of meeting, 
or a village." 

" Oh, never mind about Llans," said Edith ; ** I 
do so want to hear about Snowdon. Did you not 
go up on ponies?" 

" Oh ! yes. I could not walk so far, neither could 
mamma ; but papa walked all the way. We took 
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some shawls to put on when we got to the top ; be- 
cause papa said it would be cold up there ; and we 
strapped them to the pommels of our saddles. I had 
such a nice pony ; she always liked to go on in front 
of mamma's^ and the guide called her Topsy. The 
guide was such a good-natured old man; he had been 
a guide for more than twenty years, and told us 
many stories about travellers going up Snowdon. 
He showed us a dreadfal steep precipice, where 
a poor clergyman fell down some years ago. He 
knew all about the mountain plants also. His little 
boy went with us, but he could hardly speak any 
English. My pony always found the best way her- 
self, so I did not try to guide her. When we had 
gone some way, we rested and looked about us ; and, 
oh ! Helen and Edith, we saw such a beautiful view, 
though not nearly so fine as the view from the top. 

** It took us three hours to get to the summit Some- 
times the road was so steep and so rocky, that I was 
afraid, and wanted to get off Topsy ; but the guide 
said I was quite safe ; and papa laughed at me, and 
told me he had ridden on mules on the Swiss moun- 
tains along the edges of steep precipices; so I tried to 
trust to Topsy, and not to be afraid. 

" When we got near the top, we had to go up a 
very rough pathway by a horrible precipice, and 
Topsy would go close to the edge because the road 
was best there I At last we got to the top, and oh ! 
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how I wish you could have been there 1 We could 
see as far as the Isle of Man on one side, across Holy- 
head and Anglesea to Ireland on another, the moun- 
tain called Cadir Idris on another, and we should 
have been able to see the Malvern Hills on another 
side if it had not been misty just there. We counted 
twenty lakes ; some of them, called tarns, high up in 
the mountains. Two on one side of Snowdon are 
called the Blue Lake and the Dusky Lake. 

*^ The guide said we were very fortunate in having 
such a clear day ; and that there had been only two 
days like it all the summer. 

" We went into a little house, built at the top, to 
have some luncheon. The butter, and bread, and 
cheese, were all very cold, but at the top the air was 
not as cold as I expected ; it only felt hke early morn- 
ing. A boy asked us if we would take some tea or 
coffee, but we found they had no milk, so we certainly 
would not take any ; I suppose it is difficult to get 
milk up there. 

*'We stayed at the summit about an hour, and 
then we came down again, which was much worse 
than going up. I thought Topsy would tumble at 
every step I " 

"Oh ! I should like to have been with you," 
cried Helen. 

" Yes ; it must have been delightful," said Edith, 
with a little sigh. 
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" Yes," cried Minnie ; " and I am so glad to think 
you or Helen will go next time." 

"Thank you, dear Mimiie; but now, pray, go on; 
what did you " 

Edith stopped suddenly, for somebody was suspend- 
ing something so near to her eyes as to touch her nose. 
She started back, and saw Mr. Hale's arm and hand 
over her head, holding his watch ; and Edith, look- 
ing at it, saw that it was ten o'clock. 

"I think certain little folks will never be up in time 
for breakfast if they talk much longer," said their 
papa, kindly. 

" Oh I papa, Minnie was just going to tell us 
about the Llanberis slate quarries and Bangor, and 
all your visits to Aunt Helen at Lichfield, and 
Uncle Lawrence at Birmingham ; but I suppose we 
must hear about those to-morrow. Good-night, dear 
papa." 

" Good-night, dear children." 
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